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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER 

AS MULTI-CULTURAL EDUCATOR 
(PROMISES, PITFALLS, AND PREPARATION) by Frederick L. Jenks, Florida State University 

The rapidity of changes around us - political, sociti, philosophical and economic 
in nature - has altered our lives drastically in The past fifteen years. Perhaps no- 
whoro is this rr.uro obvious than in our ea'jcot iona I Insti I'utions. Tr.o barra^^s of 
criTici'.v.i currently directed toward education It; a visible and audible; indic=3tion of 
wide dissatisfaction with tiie curriculi-* * cir.d content. For years, for^.icn language 
educators represented on'^ of the weak flar;ks »n tiie curricuhin and, in my opinion, 
were attacked unduly • However, having been forced to seek responses and counter- 
proposals to the pervasive negativism of the public that we serve, ol^ own self-exam- 
ination has brouchr us to a watershed - a point where wo can renew others' confidence 
in our mission, capabilities, and earnestness. It is now the turn of teachers of read- 
ing and other basic skills to react in a sincere manner to the conto:TiDorary ^Three R's 
Crisis." Indeed, oil educators must cone to grips with a thr-ve-prcnged threat and 
ccr.vort it to our guiding companion. The components are (1) teaching the' content of 
our selected field so thet students learn the requisitv* skill''. (2) developing In 
studorits a !;nowle^ce, av/aroniiss, and uncerstand irg of 'Social real ities,* and (3) accom- 
plish the first two wnile stimulating the interests of students to learn today and 
biiild upon vhat learning tomorrow. I am convinced tit-^r we second language educators 
arc ai^.ong the chosen ff:*:v; who can respond swiftiy and validly by becoming, as Lampert 
si-o-ms, *'peopie eriucators." it is to this proposition that the follov/ing words will 
rjpply , 

Whar is a foroion L-in^uarjo educator? It is a person who knows more than one 
lonjuoqo who has r^oched out intel lectual iy to cor.imun icate with another group of humane 
who h.-i.s read and dissected a secoij^ Loay of literature, who believes That knowing one 
larriuago is as sterile as knowing one moiody. It is a person who strives to accept 
oj-^orr. as v/cr Id-peers, (v/ho hopes to be accepted as an equal in return), who has taken 
;:r: tou-jh initiative to adopt or accept new ways r.nd new ideas by setting aside the 
i^iindcrs of ethnocentr isi.^, and isolationism. It is a courageous person who has taken 
<:;: i.ve challenge - one thfit is rarely met - to become bilingual, bicultural and, there- 
l^y bocom-.-^ the possessor ov dual (rather than split) personalities. In this last re- 
^zrd^ a[\ but those who have lived or been raised in a bilingual bicultural atmosphere 
c:rr; ^.::uti.iy avaro that they will spend their professional lives in a state of becomion 
rather th<'.n one of bci nn . It takes an especially flexible yet corr.itted individual 
to acGCpT this challenge; ro pursue a career in which total acl»iev<^friciit zo elusive 
ond pcrf')ct acconp i i shrents by students are almost unheard of. 

Tne sccon'J lannu^ne educator then, shares with America's minority group popula- 
tions: both are under-employed, viewed with suspicion;, considered to be dispensable, 
up.dor- rated, and unappreciated. The major difference is that we chose our position 
wi.-^rcjs our racial and ethnic minorities wore forced to maintain s'jch positions, ihe 
nal-ur-; of tho coai om-.crary educational structure, however, is forcing many language 
t»^o'.f:r:-. i-o !>-; vi^'jv>jd by follcv; teachers as last vestiges of outdated curricula. 
Yiiu:i, wc ;'.u3"'r ''.r/j\r* make a choice: do we continue to speak for The rejuvenation of 
tiiOT \:.ilch w^; r.-'ive b'c.en doing for so r.any years or do wa sock now professional roles 
arui p'. ..jgo j i c'l i 1hru:-ts? 

o;v:.Mi rhi:. r^r^lvo prc:.file of second larinijufjO o.oijc;.. rors, with £'i-Tontion to vheir 
tr..:!:.: ..nl p ro'^ i c..:. .••ii r , it soomj lojical to me tdat our route to career fulfillm.^nT 
■ ir, .1 Iij.-J tocchinn is parallel to our cerebral interests. That is, LEARfJIf-iG A 
irr'\'r.Cii cqu^i3 LLAriilING A PEOPLF,, TEACH i.\G A LAMGLAGE equals TEACHING A LI FEW AY. 
..:or.v....rsely, TLAGriliiG A LIFL'WAY equa I s |.TLACi-l I i'iG A L/\[:GUAGE. The issue is not merely 

do wv do tnis. iloitncr is it when do we do this. The need is for us to begin 
doinn il r*. ;::rd s of how^ where, when or wherefore. 

Le:.v. li.cin tivo years ago, I spoke to a grotjp of teachers in San Francisco, stafin 
Wri'v -A. \.'.^r:; at rr.e brink of events that v;ould bring foreign study to hundreos of 
Tr.ou :w^nd:. of svu«^onts yearly. 747^s, group air fares, and well-coordinated planning 
woulJ produce swift irrimcrsion in target cultures; inflation and petroleum pressure 
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(continuod) 

dcshed that possibility in late 1975 wnen $199 round-trip air fares from New York to 
Europe were only months Gway from being announcod by major passenger linos. At almost 
the samo time, Bi lingual/Bicultural education and ethnic heri*tag^ education finally 
received the lorig-av;ai ted support of Fedo-ral funding agenci'.^G.' Additionally severa. 
key publ icoi'ions, most notably Saturday r:o^Mnv/ and ! Oc^ it-'. iNc:^;.rjr, Novok's book 
Th e Unmcltable Ethnics and other timely works exposed rn>;;W truvriS cbo-it ih-^ diversity 
that exists within our macro-culture - Truths uLout ourL;cives! 

This mixture of circumstances pointed the way for ianguage te'"^chors to look in- 
ward in order to practice their profession. Thcso evt^nts provide socv.nd language 
educators with the societal support necessary fo activate a curriculum that consists 
of languages, ethnic studies in America; and cultural studies of a global nature, in 
so doing we are also correlating our efforts to form a new pedagogical role for our- 
soivcs with the Bicentennial themes of ''unity through diversity" and *'one nation, 
mony voices/' Thus, the time is very ripe for us to focus in on statewide language 
and living as a r.ajor corapor.ent of tna studies offered ur.drr the ruoric of ''foreign 
lan^iuage teaching.** We could spearhead that curriculum. .Voreover, we SHOULD spear- 
head it! 

Since wo ar3 alro'^dy involved in tl'ie reaching oi" l^ar.guages and are aware of the 
stuff thai- this task is made of, let us rove our rnoughts to our macro-cultural con- 
cerns - foreign cultures, i-ost teachers rcaiiie, it th.ey dig dcop inoide themselves, 
v::aT YijOir initial exci torrent in learning a s-^cono language was spawned by a desire 
to learn about ''g i f f erer/i-'' pi-;ople. T:va fcfjc; n:"! ion oroadoriod as each or us becarae 
r:ore cr.pos^id to routes by wnich others d^ja:t w, rh lifers r.::zes. The mystery derived 
rrc.-s loc^rning thcit Their chosen solutions - alivjo to our system of iogic (and ^tiicrefor 
c:,.n to suspicion ar fir;>T) - worked wel i for tn-m in spite of Its seemingly fruity 
c-?v; v^jtion . In other words everybody nr.i;os it through life sonc'iow and, to quo'ro 
any adoloocont, "Th-^it'c wiiat it's all about, man.'' 

Culture isn^t i rriduy clas:' function any more than it is Fridciv function for the 
I o v.-ho live within th-:. culture. Without dally implications in life as well as in 
clfii^croo;;!, the wor.u thot are spoken or vno words printed in the t'::XTbGok merely 
i ^.y Tiior-.i in stcrre. It takes knowledge of 'liie ways of people from other bockgrounos 
io blow JGv;n the walls of insulation that surround erxh of us - walls on which many 
!-.jv: un:.MCwi(:nly written, '-my kind is -i.ie best kind.'' Only by the prudont application 
o; tf.chn i ou*"^-5 by us ana other social science educators can wo bring the reality ot 

r.r. i ntorc' .ponuonce Dcforo young students. Knowieoj;^?. of tnc foreign language plus 
c,.-;n o;V',:. a;id ears curi't.g cross-cu I tunM contacts ( simulared contacts) are, simply 
sV.--;tcd, ir.^i;socnsable characteristics or the person \.ho deals with life beyond his or 
her own noi ^.l)orncod . 

■v: r:i::obel-h 0. Pearson s'jcgesvs, st^- t. r^ust prove their own culture! attitu 
".t t^c iKginnlng of language study by rer ; - g to questions like: 
•J. : y.! CO you r'-act* ^-'.hen you hear someone king a foreign language? 
J. do yo:i ^hen a new student fre::. f ^ir.erGnt cultural oackground is asslgn( 

.: •••.•..t n':-.;-' ro you in class? 

c. ..r. you ./.'-■.re of Tr.e prcso:ice of peroons wit.i a racial background different than 
y'ji.rs? w'.t«-jr y.:)u rliink c'oout when you rc'rx)jri\z'j ihls av/arenccG? 

d. do yvj fo.;l wnon you are visitin-;' 3c:;..cr:e with custom:, or traditions differen- 
I r o' . 70' i? 

r -.-o:.', ^mOjI,: oo nlcd In a pieces \:\cr,: c'lhors will have no access to them. 
■■ .. .y i;:: T}.v.;r, out nooThs i-.ter so t!^c.t si scents may note any char-ge of feelings. 
:: ,..;v :y chong.':-.:, wo teocncrs had b'^st got bu:.y deciphering tnO problems and 
: n. wi ; }-i oifior teachers. C:..;;-: vhar concerned teachers since, regrottabi" 

:- ,.ro o^oio.'i is uoY witiiout its own oTnnocL n.T i c , m.eno-c:: 1 tunc I cretins.) It fs de- 
.ir.i;-^! ; o,;r Oi:.k ro r.rovido i r.-vtruci' i ori rr jt wi I ; assist CTudents in developir.g 
r-. 1 i T.T i 0 ;'.oi::..c r^hout ''d i f forent*' p'jO,)l«,~ co thriT, if tr.:.y are to i^e turn.jd Ciff 
I in'^ui'.-i io.-i ly^ it will be when they hear or road such Rxpr .;r.s Ions as ''w.'iste t'.'.e 
virici<-.>" or '7 c:>':-(j-.at;is'^ ratht^r than a :::'niple '•Guor.as noches'' or Cor.r^os I vas-tu?" 

A.: for otiuiic -rtudies in AiV.erlca, tnis may be the key to social i-r^nqullity plus 
t cMlo, germane, second U:nguage e:<perierce3 for our students. Given the fact that 
there are as m.any as 15,000,000 Spanish-speaking residents in this country, plus many 
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millions whose first tanquage is neither tnnlish or Spani3h, It boggles the academic 
mind to realize that we haven't reached out to commMnicate with ourselves. Perhaps It 
will take inflation and petroleum short??^or. to forco u3 to focus in on tho riches in 
our own communiries. How :.av3 we i::>.^n at:..- t^ sir ..err ly ;ro:^?t^} the study cf second 
languages while hiding our anc'>3tors, nei ^i-'.bors, OMiie^ve.n? Lcjngucjgc teachers 
must share the bicrno for failing to accel<arete tno* recognition of i-ne heeHhy and 
. active minority 3ogme:ii"3 whose daily language is our clcSL-room kinjjage. Let*s be 
swift to procloirr tnat we are ©ith$r as Streshe?m s^^.ys, authentic ethnics by birth or 
origin, professional ethnics by our allegiance to the teaching of another language and 
culture, or empa:hic etnnics due to our eagerness to relate to the woes and smiles of 
our neighbors. A lanijuage teacher is a Mull ti -ethnic ! A language student is but a 
person en routo to mul tiethnici ty . 

How does ono prepare for the role of multi-cultural ethnic educator? AssunWng 
that our professional education officially begins in college and extends throughout 
our caroer, I propose the following; 

a. EVERY foreign language department provide not one but multiple courses for all 
majors, the courses focussing on stateside language usage, or neighboring dialects 

"Oral language usage of Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cuban-An^er leans, Franco- 
Amoricans, Pennsylvania Dutch, etc." How about "Haitian or Caribbean French,'* 
"African Fronch,'' or ''Quo*WKX)is French?** To a language t«#ch#r, 9 profassioMJ in nee 
of d^y-to-day survival skills, the ability to interpret and speak Mexican-Aww^Ican 
Spr.i.ibh i.-r tr^^^GCr-^nds tne need for a course in the drana of any century, 

b. Studont tear:hinq in the foreign language certification sequence isn't an experlenc 
tiiat should be confined to the public school classroom. At Florida State, we have 

had greet success by permitting seniors to Intern at a bl lingual school In Model I In, 
Coluf-'^bia. We send rostly elementary education majors there to do student teaching. 
Howuver, every quarter that we sent a foreign language student, she was rated as the 
best teacher of the entire group. No elementary education methods courses on their 
transcripts, but solid foreign language skills and educational methodology work were 
more than sufficient to promote successful teaching. This positive experience Is 
destined to be matched as we strive to place E.S.L. and foreign language Interns Into 
elementary schools for migrant children In Florida. 

c. At the undergraduate Tevel, foreign language departments, In cooperation with 
social science, social studies education, and foundational studies (educational 

philosophy^^ psychology, etc.) departments, should construct more fitting courses with 
crobs-cul tural skills, communication exercises and strategies, and ethnic history as 
replacements for the oft-criticized general foundation courses or required history 
c lasses. 

d. Last year when Dr. Karl Openshaw accepted the position of Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Colorado, he proclaimed his belief that EVERY futur 

teacher should undergo a cultural Immersion residency as a prerequisite to graduation 
This Is but one instance of events that should receive the attention and strong backir 
of all foreign language teachers on the local scene. I suggest that the fall meeting 
of the various AAT's and COLORADO CONGRESS place on their agendas the development of 
a professional position paper that demonstrates the united stance of ALL foreign Ian* 
guape teachers on topics as specific as this Dean^s statement or as general as 
Colorado's newly enacted Bi I Ingua I /Bleu I tura I Education legislation. WE want to see 
our profession grow and spread! WE must push! 

e. Foreign s+udents and American students (especially those majoring In a foreign 
langt.-age) should be offered more opportunities to Interact. 

f. Lannuage majors and language teachers should promote the development of fairs and 
or retreats in which ethnic groups display, debate and demonstrate their customs, 

beliefs, lanyu^ges and aspirations. 

One of our terminal goals, then whether they be In Japanese, Italian, Cherokee, or one 
of the frequent I y-taucht languages might be that ^'students demonstrate through words 
and behavior that they are proud of their past, present, and hopefully their future 
as a people." Endurance, tolerance, and realistic pride. • all are admirable traits 
that we can help our students develop as they learn about themselves, their ancestors 
and a new language. 

,9^«lemarks from speech delivered to public at the University of Colorado, July 1975 
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VALUE OF UNGUAGE STUDY 

"There are good reasons for studying a foreign language, besides that of gain- 
ing access to the ideas and experience of another civilization. These reasons are 
more subtle and tend not to carry much weight with persons who have merely played 
around with a foreign language rather than mastering it. The study of another 
language gives one a deeper Insight into the nature of language and of thought It- 
self. A person who grapples with the aysterles of non-correspondence between two 
different languages is actually coming to ^ripB with basic problems In logic, 
semantics, analytic philosophy, rhatorff. tf #esnH matter a great deal whether he 
Is familiar with and can define those frtbjact*; he Is Into them - struggling with 
them - whether he realizes It or not. wt result, provided he goes Into the 

other language deeply enough. Is that the experience changes his perceptions - 
perceptions of his own language gnd^ of other things. The old Idea that the study of 
Latin and Greek helps one to know English better is true enough, but most people 
think that Is merely because many English words are derived from or borrowed from 
those languages. Unless they have personally experienced the process of translating 
from a foreign language on a fairly sophisticated level, the more subtle benefits of 
such work are not apparent to them. The basic point here applies to all subjects: 
familiarity with a subject Is not necessarily knowledge of It, and knowledge of It Is 
not necessarily i^ndorstandlrtg of It; the difference mlflht called degree of Insight, 

Gerald F. Else; American Classical Scholar 
The Lasso, May 1975 



LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
COMMUNICATE! 



TRANSMISSION AND COMPREHENSION 

Tcken from an editorial by Norman Cousins 
In World 10/24/72 

"What people and their governments say to each other Is inseparable from what 
they do with and to one another, yet what they say may be poorly said and even more 
poorly comprehended. This makes for a certain untidiness In human affairs and even 
for confrontation or collapse. 

Communications technology Is clearly equal to the needs of world community, but 
the same cannot yet be said of communications philosophy or even communications 
systems. The world conducts Its complex and volatile affairs with verbal resources 
far behind Its transmission capability. People and nations establish contact far 
more readily than rapport. The conveyance of human bodies from one part of the 
world to the other can be accomplished more efficiently and satisfactorily than the 
conveyance of meaning. An Important cispect of the problem. Indeed, Is that words 
often arrive long before the Ideas they represent. 

The multiplicity of languages and the problem of Imprecision In transmission 
transcend the conduct of world politics even though they clearly have a world politi- 
cal effect. This Intercourse Is most tangibly evident not so much In the circulation 
of books - even though It would be gratifying to believe the contrary In Internation- 
al Book Year - as it Is In the direct exchange of words by people from different 
countries and cultures. The International convention has become conventional. Today 
literally millions of people are Involved In close range verbal traffic. Almost 
every day. In different parts of the world, non-governmental people are coming to- 
gether In International meetings ^ academicians, scientists, business executives, 
computer specialists, sanitary engineers, bridge builders, environmentalists, high- 
way engineers, contalnerizatlon technicians* aviation representatives, architects, 
psychiatrists, heart surgeons, internists, lawyers, kitefllers, systems analysts, 
book publishers, hotel menagers, futurists, veterinarians, devotees of W.B. Yeats, 
and people In a thousand other fields. 

What all these diverse groups have In cowron Is the problem of making themselves 
clear. They convene with ease but converse with effort. All men have new physical 
access to one another, but many of the attltudlnal distances remain, 

O 

rj Lasso, May 1975 



AN OUTLINE OF METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR PRESENTING CULTURE IN THE CLASSROOM 

Marianne Harvey 
Everett Public Schools 

First Vear 

A. Dictionary: 1) Students keep track of new ^ocabularY; 2) Each letter a title 
page of one work and a picture thereof; 3) Following page is list of new words 
beginning with that letter. 

B- Family Notebook: 1) Begun at beginning of and kept all year; 2) Student takes 
on and develops Identity of a natlw famUy; 3) Additions made as correspond to 
curriculum; 4) Possible content: Htmi nanies and ages of family; address and 
phone number; food, restaurant menu, pictures of meals for a day labeled; para- 
graphs on leisure activities, sports, daily routine; house diagram with room and 
furniture labeled; wardrobe, 

C. Songs: 1) Sing more difficult ones as vocabulary increases; 2) Rounds good for 
involvement, 

D. Slides: 1) Supplement to the following: food, houses, sports; 2) Vocabulary in- 
troduction or basis for a quiz, 

E. Food Sampling: 1) Learn names of meals and place retting - then a day for cook- 
ing; 2) Eat European fashion; 3) German typical and easy to prepare: sausage and 
bread, hot potato salad; 4) Restaurant skit, 

F. Christmas Activities: 1) Students make Christmas symbols (German marzipan figure 
2) Decorate a tree with native-like ornaments; 3) Sing carols, 5-10 minutes a day 
4) Party with carols, skits and treats made by students; 5) Observe related days 

(Nikolaus, Three Kings Day). 

G. Directions and Buildings: 1) Follow dictated routes and find destination on map; 
2) Treasure hunt - directions in target language. 

Second Year 

A. Sports Events; 1 Learn names of players in soccer, chess, etc; 2) Play game In 
language; 3) Oral description of sports event; 4) Role play - sports announcer, 

B* Farming; 1) Slides of native family - vocabulary Introduction or oral practice; 
2) Build or draw farm and label parts 3) Films on methods. 

C, States: 1) Learn by drawJng on map or drawing their symbols. 

D. Geography: 1) General; (a) draw maps of country, label states, rivers, mountains 
regions, (b) slides characterize differences and similarities of regions - in- 
troduction or quiz; (c) study of specific regions, supplement book with slides o 
vocabulary usage - plan excursion in area draw map, write or 'i^el I about actlviti. 



Third Year 

A, Fairy Tales: 1) Read and summarize orally or in writing; 2) Write dialog for 
filnstrip students are shown; 3) Write and perform skit based on original tale; 
4) Students put up bulletin board based on fairy tale; 5) Show series of picture 
(color book); students write dialog for each; 6) Read dialog of fairy tale for 
oral comprehension, 

B Colloquial Language: 1) Siang expressions, Americanisms, proverbs, superstitions 
2) Use In sentences; 3) Use in skits; 4) Match phrases to famous people or 
appropriate situation, 
C Travel: 1) Acquaint student with travel vocabulary and cultural differences In 
travel; 2) Include: Basic geography of country, body and medlfcal vocabulary, 
parts, passport and visa forms, clothing sizos and shopping, slides and para- 
graphs of cities and areas (oral comp.), restaurant, hotel, post office; 
O 3) Methods: Slides, dialog memory, f I Imstrips, documents to f M I out, trip to 

ERIC airport customs, skits, role play, oral class presentation. 
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0. Cooking: t) History and ppeparatlon of as well as type of food eaten; 2) Researc 
one area of cooking In small group; 3) Prepare ditto for class - Important Ideas 
related to food area and five recipes (area-meats); 4> Dittos compiled In note- 
book with dally menu and Information from questions on general meal etiquette; 
5) Unit conclusion - each student has own cookbook; 6) Each group presents how to 
make one recipe to the class; 7) Cooking demonstrations by natives In the commun- 
ity 8) Slides - show meal content; 9) End of unit - pot luck dinner. 

E. Advertising: 1) Oral and written vocabulary practice; Z) Activities: Magazine, 
radio, television ads; billboards, salesmen, store signs; own ad using re-named 
US prxxJuct; own ad or billboard inventing product; write and perform radio and 
TV cownerclals (video tape); 3) Materials - use ads from native publications, 
Swiss-American advertising ftSms. 

Fourth Year 

A. Art and Archl-twrtura: 1) History, architectural styles, contemporary artists; 
2) Short written selections, f I Imstrlps with German tests each responsible for 
pert of translation, movies of artist's life, Individual written and oral reports 
on »rtla*». 

B. Christmas: 1) Dittos on meaning of different Chrlsrtmas symbols - summarize or 
answer questions; 2) Prepare report on one area for class; 3) Christmas crossword 
and word scramble puzzles. 

C. Language Derivation: I) Read history of language and comparison to English; 

2) Show: Language tree, old script, old writing; 3) Lists of cognates, words that 
show language change. 

D. Short Stories and Poems: 1) Read, summarize and answer questions - contemporary 
material; 2) Individual student reads a story, presents content and theme to c\ai 
In target language; 3) Class arrives at universal themes. 

E. Other Possible Units: 1) Native etiquette and customs: science, music, history, 
schools. 

The Forum, Vol VI I, No. 2; January 1975 



NEW PUBLICATION available from the American Association of School Administrators Is 
Intended for school administrators and counselors. AASA Curriculum Handbook for 
School Executives (1973) contains a chapter on foreign languages contributed by 
ACTFL. The chapter is entitled "Foreign Language Education," was written by Gladys 
Lipton and Jerome Mlrsky and It covers such topics as: 

Major questions about foreign languages 
Emerging curriculum concepts 

Methods of teaching foreign languages (listening, speaking, reading, 

writing, and culture) 
Emergl.y administrative procedures 
Testing 
Basic tenets 
Multimedia resources 
Scheduling 
Coordinating 

Order from: American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 
1801 N. Moore St., 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 Singles copy; $6.00 

Quantity discounts 

Iowa F.L. Bulletin, Feb. 1975 
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LEARN A LANGUAGE 
EARN A FRIEND 



6. 



NO, VIRGINIA, THE REST OF THE WORLD DOES'T SPEAK ENGLISH 



Once upon a time - and not so long ago, either - taking a foreign language was some 
ting only the co I lego-bound kids did. But it's just not that way anymore. Sure, the 
college-bound crowd is still taking foreinn languages while in high school, but so 
are lots of others. And here's v/hy, in one four-letter word: JOBS, 

That's right, jobs. Jobs in every conceivable field. They're harder and harder 
to get these dr.ys, regardless of whether /ou go to college or not. And employers, 
who now have a much wider choice arronr j i iccp.ts than they once did, are realizing 
that an employee who knows a foreign 1 *::.;l'u^;0 Is a realizing that an employee who 
knows a foreign language is a real plus for their businesses. 

And talk about immediate err.p loyabi I ity for high school students and recent gradu- 
ates! As we approach tho American bicentennial in 1976, the nurr.ber of jobs In the 
Travel industry as a whole is expected to double; yet, of the 63,000 hotels and motel 
in the United States, only one in fifty is listed by the US Travel Service as having 
adequately bilingual or mul ti t ; ngua 1 zf^ifs to meet the no^ds or the crowds of foreig 
tourists who are expected to be coming to America. 

ri^re's what the executive of New York's Statler-Hi 1 ton told the New York 'Times re- 
cently: 

I think one of the major criteria in hiring pecpkj for the hotel is their 
kr.cv/lodre of knnr^uagcs. V.o now have erriploycos here who spoak 36 languages and that 
isn't r^n occ i doiit .. Too reception desk hos a list of staff, what languages they speak 
and when ancJ v.hurc they '.vork. I f we need their help we can get them in seconds. 

Indeed, a knowl'.vdg? of a foreign lenguaco can be useful for any job. One language 
school in the V.'est, for instance, has enrol ied doctors, businessmen, lawyers, r.irlinc 
pilots, actors, policc;r:on, nurses, teachers^ stewardesses, social workers^ and real 
estate agerrrsi 

As you probably seo fro^j these few examples, foreign languages are important in 
A.T.orica today as they've never been berore. Knowledge of a foreign language can be 
that little extra "plus" that will land you the job you want. 

Think about it • . then see your counselor. 

This information has been taken from a 3i page booklet, ^' Foreiqri Lv-^nguanes and Career 
by Lucille J. Honig and Richard I. Brod, published by MLA. It should be very useful 
to both teachers and guid'^nce counselors since it is very specific in its informatior 
Under two main headings - "Language as an auxiliary skill'' and ''Language as a primary 
skill" - it gives details as to requirements and opportunities in many fields. For 
informotion, write vo: N'odern Language Association, 62 Fifth Ave.,M.Y., N.Y. 1001K 
The booklet costs 75C from MLA for single copies with reduced rates for bulk orders. 



TP AQ I IMG ABRC^ D, S2.00 - available from: 

Prepaid orders only. 

Make payable to Institute. 



Information and Reference Division 
I nst 1 tute of I nternat i ona I Educat i on 
809 United Nations Pl^jza 
New York, i^^ew York 10017 



and Fal lacies 



?iam:i_fB?JjM), Fact 
I n^M-rnurloria i Group 
ChGr;,bcr of Commerce of tho U.S. 
\o\j M St.; V/ashington D.C. 20006 

ov:-is-.' 5 ci-'^--loy'--f;;t opportunities - 

Educatprs 

HQDA (DAPE-CPT-PT) 

The Forrestal Building, Room C3- 171 

Washington, D.C. 20314 
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j Guide To Study Abroad : Students v/ho plan 1 
! study abroad shoulc 

I have a copy of the new guide by John A. 
i Gn^rraty, Lily von Klemperer, and Cyril J. 
;rl. Taylor, 1974-1975 od. This is o 406 
for ! page paperback which lists full-yo;^r and 
I summer programs for high school, college 
! and university students and teachers. It 
' is available for $2.95 frcm Harper & Row 
j 10 East 53rd St.; New York, MY 10022 

[ FLAND NEWS, Doc. 197!. 
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THIS DEPARTy.EMT WAMT3 LINGUISTS 

Erployecs of the CA 'Jjpt, of !'.otor Vohiclos 
(DMV) soon will be able to ask ^'Can I help 
you?'' in Arabic, Arr-.c-iien, Cl.ineso, Korc.n^ 
Filipino, Japanese, Portu^jCS'Se and Spanistu 

In the first nove by any state dept. to 
put into effect a ncv»/ law thcjt the^'c bo bi- 
ingual persons in public contact positions 
whc::re neofjed, th.e DMV ciid a study and f laris 
to earnark 100 jobs for people with the 
necessary languaqe proficiency, 

3ut don't run to your nearest DfiV and apply 
for D job. The posts will become available 
v/hon norma I vacancies arise in tl:e parti- 
cjiar Offices of the DMV that the study 
siiowed rs^^odod workers with abilii7 to speak 
G ccrtai.-i lonouage, 

r\ccorC\nr, to Di-'V Director Herman Si Mas, no 
piosent t^,.^>iovees wMi La 'i r-r.s .^orred to 
moot a lanquocje need. The emphasis will be 
on future hiring and the l^ngungo needs of 
ecich office will bo roviewod each year, 

o 

In anr.v.'or vo '/he cryinr; needs of school 
bocirds se-'kino riiC:teriais for rr.inority 
r.iudior., a- corser oriented instruction 
'rcol , projoiiving En:j!iL-,h £is a Second 
{.:.'i-:.]Liace/Ci a lect i\c.s boon prr^pared for 
iir^.odicte use. The instruction tool in- 
ciu'.ies Veil uoble . input from leaders in the 
E. S, L. rnd bi.!inL]ual education fJelds 
acrof.s the noli on cjnd is now ready in 
tj-'jji3 loosolerif forrn. The instruction 
Mj-.)! inclu.Jo? a svuGcnt booklet^ examina- 
tion-j. a tc-^chinQ rjuidt:^ Wc 1 1 charts, and 
0^: ou'jio Cofoette, elf centered around 

^A';:;ers fcr ni Lir-GUALS. 

PiCf'^se direct your inquiries and orders: 
v.-rl'iia V. Oppcnheir.cr 

to'ST Adf.r-.o Street, Sixth Floor 
v'^: - icar^o, f i i inoir> G0q03 

O 

c^ro tv.'o new publicovions on Careers 
.'orzl jn Lonc'jc.c; which might be use- 
. . "li^ \'<.>j or to your Quidr:ince counsoior: 



■d 



133 page 



: '-i'io i .-r . ,:.'?0. v;ri to to: 
t'ljj ch.::: i .v.; r:-,;.;rd or Education 
: /.vc:.; Cincinnati, Ohio 45206 

'..r/r.ulo to Cin.vinnati Board of 
ri io J 

AifOin<-r pu^) | ; c:^t ion, T;-.o Miny l.cneu^^ces 
of C:)r- ■ -r fi ll!-:;; j-j c^n, w:)s produced by the 
.'iiryin; J Ocpr. or Education. v7rite for a 
copy t.'om: Speciclist in Foreicn Languages 
Oopt. Of Educ^jtion; P.O.Box 87n 
^ Friend:;hip I nt- r t iona I Airpori' 8. 
LLBaltimore, Mar/i .nd 21240 



Government Jobs Requiring FL Cornpet^ncy 
Go -Jcvrpina: 

A report from the General Accounting 
Office of tho United States government re 
ported that in 1972, 43 per cent of the 
State's Department's anguage-essentiaP' 
posts were not satisfoctori ly filled. In 
;9:o the percentage was 5Q'o. 

An article in the V.'o l I Street Journal 
comments th3t U.S. government operatives 
abroad /'have never been renowned for thei 
foreign language prof iciency, but one v/oul 
have expected improvement In recent years 
jas Am.ericans generally have become more 
jccsmopol i tan and, thecretically at least> 
better eduC3ted.*^ Some of the problem, 
says the Journ o I , may have coma about be- 
cause of the raiding of State Dept, 
personnel by multi-national corporations 
who usually p'jy bettor salaries than the 
; governr.cnt for b i i I nou:; t spec lull sts i n 
jverious fields. But the GAO study sug- 
;C'i:s'rs that an important reason for the 
problem is the lack of motivation on the 
pert of governm*ent employees to ''stick 
;with the hare work of learning a language 
ieven when the governmr^nt is footing the 
Ibi I I 

j ifeny Americans in important posts abro>. 
jsuffer from ''foot-in-the-mouth disease," 
[Perhaps more government insistence on 
;lancuaje learning on the part of U.S. 
|overse:"J5 representatives could help to 
improve our n'.tional image. 

FLAND NEWS, 12/75 

! a Foreign Lancirjcre: A Key Asr^ct 
!by Alice K. Taub and Teresa H. Johnson 
!a unique collection of newspaper ads 
jwhich mentions the need for foreign lane- 
juage skills for hundreds of job? in mor^ 

then 20 fields. Revised periodically. 

75t^' from Prof. Alice Kent Taub, Dept. of 
;Modern Languages, St. Lou's University, 
jSt. Louis,' MO. 

WHOLE WORLD HA^!^SGOK 

Available from the Council on interna- 
tional Education Exchrjnne (CI EE), is e 
revised WHOLE WORLD HAriDRCOK, which lis"*-- 
work, stuJy, and travel information fro.-> 
nround the world for studcnv tr-iveiers. 
Tne heart of the book is the listing of 
over 1 ,000 U.S. spon'^.ored stucv programs 
ail over the world - evorylhing from 
anim.a! behavior in East Africa to film- 
m.aking in France. Cost is. S3. 50 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE STUDENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



Knowledge of one or more foreign languages can form the basis of an Interesting career 
or greatly enhance possibilities for entering and advancing In a wide variety of occu- 
pations. Occupations related to the study of one or more foreign languages: 



1 • 


Ml nine STewara/sTewaraess 


19. 


1 mportsr 


37. 


Social worker 


7 
^ • 


oi 1 inguai pTenograpner 


^U. 


inTeiiiQence Otficer 


38, 


Teacher 


X 
^ • 


oooi\ uea 1 er 




inTernaT 1 puoiisncr 


-9. 


iraOe^ magazine PuDlisr 


A 


Duyer 


2Z* 




40. 


Trans later 


J • 


oivii oervice worKer 






41 . 


Travel bureau supervls 


O • 


uommerc i a i a Tracnw 


24. 


Uwyer 


42. 


United Nation? worke** 


7 


Lonsu 1 




LI orarian 


a. 


clerk 


Q 

O • 


uusToms 1 nspecTor 




Linguist 


b. 


Interpreter 


q 


u 1 p i OfnaT 




Ml 1 1 1 nery 


c. 


proofreader 


in 


txporrer 


28 • 


Music 1 ibrari an 


d. 


secretary 


1 1 

1 1 • 


roreign coi lecTion cieru 




Wu>ician 


e. 


summary reporter 


12. 






C?h\yc S ^ • Aft 

r^ny& 1 c 1 on 


T • 


Trans leTor 


13. 


Foreign exchange clerk 


31. 


Radio announcer 


g. 


verbatim reporter 


14. 


Foreign government worker 


32. 


Radio monitor 


43. 


Archeojoglst 


15. 


Foreign s^rvioe worker 


». 


Receptionist 


44. 


HIssioAory 


16. 


Government service worker 


34. 


Researcher 


45. 


Clergy 


17. 


Hotel manager 


35. 


Salesman 




18. 


Inwnigratlon 1 n^pector 


36. 


Secretary 







Employment Opportunities In which Knowledge of a Foreign Language Is Essential or Help- 

1. Armed Services 

2. Business and Industrial firms with an International market oc connections 

3. Foreign governments and foreign business firms. 

4. International agencies and organisations 

5. Phi I anthrop I c and educational foundations 

6. Religious organizations and agencies 

7. Research dnd toacher-exchange programs 

8. Urtlted Nations agencies and organizations 

9. United States Government: a. Dept. of Defense 

b. Dept. of State 

c. International Cooperation Administration 
UnitJd States Information Agency 

10. Voluntary Agencies; Amt.>rl7a»ri Red Cross 

Intc '.oi 'Onal Rescue CorwnissiOn 

ECHO - Fall 1975 



In a single Issue of the Los Angeles Times recently, there were openings for a 
driving Instructor, dental assistant, camera salesman, personnel manager, painter, 
carpenter, secretary, optician, carpet salesman, electronics teacher, factory foreman 
and an auto mechanic * at I required to know a second Is^ngu^ge! 

^'We need more executives with foreign competence. They're hard to find. "(Book Pub.) 

"As business becomes more multl I Ingual in character the demand for Interhational 
banking services will Increase, thereby creating needs for more personnel with 
foreign language skills." (Bank Executive.) 

"We prefer someone with strong business experience who has language skill In aiJdItlon' 
(^4anufacturer) 

"A candidate for a professional position Is not considered unless he has a foreign 
language." (Library director) 

"One of the social workers here speaks fluent Spanish and she does a lot of work. 
The patients know that, so they come here." (Hospital nurse) 

ERIC ^• 
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TRANSUTIONS 



The Midwest has always had an abundance of language taleril' - Des Translation 
Service* Inc. has made these abilities readily available through a central source. 
In addition to translations In Spanish, German and French which are available through 
Its organizers, they have expanded to Arobic, Czech, Flemish Polish, Japanese, 
Italian, Turltish^ Hindi and a variety of other languages by locating and arranging 
with other persons in the area with the necessary capability. 

The prices vary according to the difficulty of the worit, but generally they rang' 
from $6.00 to $10.00 per page for translation, and $10.00 per hour for interpreting. 
It has been found to bo a good idea to actually See the work Involved before stating 
a final price. If you personally are contacted to do translations or to interpret 
outside the classroo(n or not In connection with your contractual obligation, by all 
means charge an appropriate amount for your services. 



Oes Translttlon Service has done translation and 
dlviduais 8S w*lt •« businesses and invites inquiry. 
Diane Moore, Department of Foreign Languages 
University of Nebrasi<a at Omaha 
Box 668; Omaha, Nebraslta 68101 

The ATA Chronicle"^ 
Nev^spaper of the American Translators 
Assoc lot I on. 
P.O. Box 129 
Cronton-On-Hudson 
New York, 10520 



interpretation mtvIoI 
Please contact » 



In- 



P.L. NE8RASKA, Ml 1975 



Your Future In Translating & Interpretinc 
J. F. Hendry $4.00 
Richards Rosen Press, Inc. 
29 E. 21st St.; New York 10010 



••CertlfIce^e Programs In Translation and Interpretation" 
The Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 
P.O. Box 1978; Monterey CA 93940 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE POWER 



BOOKS ON F.L. CAREERS 



ERIC 



June L. Sherif, Handbook of FL Occupation s. Regents Publishing Co., 200 Park Ave. S. 
New York City 10003 - $1.75 "* 

Theodore Huebener, Opportunities In FL Careers. Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
Universal Publishing, 235 E. 45th St., NYC 10017 - $1.45 

Gilbert Kettlekemp, Vocational Opportunities for FL Students . ACTFL Materials Center 
62 Fifth Avenue, NYC 10011 - $1.20 

Careers f or Class icists. a booklat prepared by a cc»nmlttee of the American Phllologlo 
Association, useful for Latin teachers and guidance counselors. Available for 15< 
from the Association, U. of Illinois, FL Building; Urbano, III. 61801. 

Foreign Lanflugoe Cpreer^ - for 25< you can obtain a most useful booklet on FL Careers. 
Write: Robert Cavaraugh, Peabody Vet. Memorial US; Peebody, Mass. 01960. 
It contains Inform/it ion of scholarships, grants and awards In FL and international 
studies, Labor Dept. publications of occupations in which command of a FL Is either 
necsssary or useful: Extensive bibliography on careers In foreign language. 

Careers with Foreign LanauaaeH by Angelo Cohn Is available from Henry Z. Waick, Inc. 
19 Union Square W.; N.Y. N.Y. 10033 - $3.50 

A Foreign Affqir (Foreign Language Occupations) Issued by the Foreign Language Dept. 
College of the Desert; Dept. of Languages and Linguistics; University of Detroit. 
Detroit, Michigan, 



B I UNGUALS SAY 
TWICE AS MUCH 
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HAVE A FORGICN AFFAIR 
BECOME BILINGUAL 



PUBLICATIONS, PERIODICALS, NEWSLETTERS 



The Nevada TE SQL Newsletter Is printed three times during the school year - In Oct., 
February, and M^y and Is designed to serve as a vehicle of communication, source of 
Ideas and news» teaching tips etc. for ai; concerned with E. S. L. and Bilingual 
Education. Persons Interested In receiving the free newsletter may contact Dr. BIN 
Abrams, state l^nguago cons'j^tant, who currently serves as editor (State Dept. of 
Education, Carvjc^n City, Nevada ^/j70]\ 

TAPE HISS, Winter 1976 

o 

The Houghton- Mifflin Company offers DIALOG , Its new secondary school language news- 
letter, to all teachers free of charge. Interested teachers are Invited to contact 
Mr. William H. German, Ed I tor- In-Chief, Foreign Language Dept.; Houghton-Mlf f I In Co. 
Educational Dlvislan, One Beacon Street, Boston, MA 02107. 

New Jersey F.L. NOTES 
October 1975 



An ESL-Video Ng VgJ.gtter^ has recently been 
started for exc/h^nge of experiences and 
expertise In t|i9 u$es of videotape - 
language teachfh^, taachtr fmlnfng, self- 
evaluation, student Interaction analysis, 
etc. Send narv, address, and some Indi- 
cation of Inter'e^t areas along with any 
notes to share with others to: 
Prof. Harvey Taylor 
English Language Institute 
University of MlChlgefD 
Ann Arbor, Ml 40104 
Subscriptions ^ $2*00 for two years 

TAPE HISS, Winter 1976 

O 

Copies of Entrjg Mof otros, a newsletter 
putllshed by tpe Oapt. of Languages and 
International ^tudleg of AdelphI Univ. 
at Garden City/ Long Island, N*Y., are 
offered to lnt#r6«tod language teachers. 
The newsletter contains puzzles, recipes, 
cultural notes / And departmental news 
addressed to teachers of French, German, 
Italian, Hebrev«; LAtfn, Portuguese,Russlan, 
and Spanish. tho«# who would like to re- 
ceive the newtUttar rriay write to: 
Or. Richard E.V^cc(i 

Head, Dept. of L^nfluages and InternM. 

Studies, AdelphI University 
Garden City, L*l.. Nrw York 11530 

TAPE HISS, Spring 1076 



SCHOLASTJ C LANGUAGE MAGAZ I NES ; If you 
have never used Scholastic language 
magazines In your classroom, write for 
Information to Scholastic Magazines, 
902 Sylvan Ave.; Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey 07632 

Publications Include Bon Jour , Ca va , and 
Chez nous In French; Oue^tal? , El Sol 
and Hoy PI a In Spanish; and Das Rad^ 
Schuss , and D^r Roller In German. With 
each classroom set the teacher receives 
a teaching guide, soundsheet lessons, 
transparency master lessons, and monthly 
skills worksheets based on the magazine 
Issue In question. Price for all maga- 
zines Is $1.50 per student for nine 
monthly Issues. A special feature of the 
teacher section during Bicentennial will 
be three special language sections with 
Cultural Heritage Maps of the USA. 

Language RoundTable, 1/7 

A newsletter for college teaching develop 
as a result of continued cooperation amoi 
participants In the 1973 West Chester ser 
nar on Individualizing foreign language 1 
structlon. For Information, write: 
Professor Judy Baughin 
Raymond Walters College 
University of Cincinnati; CInn. Ohio 452i 

MALT Bui letin 
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NEW STUDENTS f^; VIEW - A Professional Journal for Students. Fir'jt Issue: 2/76 
$1.00 per copy; Write; Box 757; Los Altos, CA 94022 

The use of Newspapers and MMOZlntt [^^^^^^ ' * 

ffllmto report by Ch«rl«ft Jamo* end Oait L, Lena© from ACrrL Mat«ri«i» g«n7or W3»; 
62 Fifth Avt.; Ntw York, U,i. 10011 

C«t«logut of Fo^-fign Policy At»ocl«t|on Publ Icatlonu 
345 EMt 46th 5V.; N.Y., N.Y. 10017 j j 
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HANDBOOK OF FORE 1 6M AFFA I RS ; Games for the Second Language Class Is a book to enliven 
the learning and teaching of a second language, (all languages, all levels) 
$3.00 plus 25« postage and handling- by Phyllis Getting and Carol Sparks 
Write: Miss Carol Sparks; 1795 Woodslde Court; Concord, CA 94519 

MODERN LANGUAGE CUSSROOII TECHMIOUES. A HAMDDOOK ; Edited by David Allen and Rebecca 
M. Valette; Harcourt, Grace, Jovanovich* inc. 
Polk and Gary; San Francisco 94109 

Spanls^ French and English Included - (§23? discount available If F.O.B. 

shipping point to Instructors or teachers' addresses.) 

CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING ; French, Uvel I and Spanish, Level I - available from the 
Curriculum Library, Alameda County Board of Education. 224 West Winton Ave., 
Hayward, CA 94544. French - $2.25; Spanish - $2.75 

Cross references Indicate points In standard audio-lingual texts for Level I where 
various cultural concepts can te Introduced. 

Wisconsin Spanish Teacher; May 1974 

TEACHING FOR CROSS-CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING - State D«p«rtment of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C. $1.50 - Most of this publication is devoted to a structural Inventory 
of the socio-economic system of French and Hispanic cultures. It also contains sug- 
gestions on Integrating the study of foreign cultures into the Instructional program. 

Wisconsin Spanish Teacher; May 1974 

VIEWPOINTS OF BILINGUALISM - This text Is available to Institutions and organizations 
for The special price of $3.00. Make checks payable to John Leach; Box 1484 
Hartford Conn. 06101 

Galnlno Better Student Support for the Fore I on Languaoe Program By Constance Knop 
pages 95-106 In Student ftotlvatlon and the Foreign Language Teacher: A Guide for 
Building the ftodem purr leu I um . Frank M. Grittner, ed. 
(Skokle, llllnols: Notional Textbook Co., 1974) 

For Information on folk fairs and festivals, see Gertrud Meyer, "Making the Foreign 
Language Program Visible to the Public: the Language Festival," 46-65 In Frank 
Grittner, ed.. Student Motivation and the Foreign Language Teacher: A Guide for 
Building the ftodern Curriculum (Skokie. Illinols: National Textbook Co., 1974) 

H. Ned See lye. Teaching Culture; Strategies for Foreign La nguage Educators. 1974 
Available In paperback from National Textbook Co. (8259 Nlles Center Rd., 
SKokle, llllnols 60076) for $9.75 y^pg ^^,55, spring 1975 

•'Preparing and Using Self-Teaching Units for Foreign Languages," by Gerald E. Logan, 
has Just been published by ERIC/CLL (Ciearlnghou-.e on Languoges and Linguistics). 
This Is the first in a series entitled ERIC/CLL Series In Lang uages and Linguistics. 
This publication will be announced In Resources in Eduo-iion and available from 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Computer Microfilm International Corporation, 
P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22^^10. A limited number of copies are available 
upon request from ERIC/CLL. MInnosota Lang. Review, Sept. 1975 

Wilson and Wattenmakor's Real Communication In a Foreign Language is an attempt to 
always use personal experience In presenting grammar concepts. With commands, for 
example, they ask student such questions as: ■What are your mother's most frequent 
COfflfnands?" "What are your father's most frequent commands?" For past tenses, the 
authors ask each student to prepare a "Success Chart' about their past life and 
accomplishments. 

Central Valley F.L. Newsletter Vol2 fn 

^'^ 
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MONOTONY BREAKERS (listed in the Language Association Bulletin of N.Y.; May 1975) 

Ihe following activities may be -^sed in foreign language classes 
vrith less-able students - suggested by Scott MciAual, Carol l£inahan, Gloria Manuel, 
Barbara Pierce, Sigrid Essig and Betsy Ccshing from Jamesville; DeWitt Middle School. 

PLAYER - COACH GAI^IS: Pair up students, one will Play the role of a coach, the other 

of a player. Have a dofini'te topic to be coached such as "er" 
verbs; numbers 1 - 21; parts of the body, etc. Coaches get the information and 
answer sheets related to the material to be lea^^ncd, while the players get question 
or exercise sheets. Givo the students 10-15 lUinutcs to GXpl&in and le-;.m. Then the 
teacher begins a ga^ne among the players only. One question is given to each player 
and this continues until only one player is left. Students get very excited - especi- 
ally the coaches. 

ANSVJERING QHJESTIONS: To learn question words, use a filmstrip or a dialogue. Divide 

the students into two groups. Each student selects whether he 
wants to answer a question starting with Who, iJhat, Where, When and he tells how many 
points he wants to bet (maximum betting is 10 points). If he gets it right, the 
points are added, if wrong, they are subtracted f^'om his team's score. A predotermlne 
number of questions is used. The team with th^ highest score wins. 

BINGO CHARTS i Game sheets are used like bingo charts filled in by students. This 
game may be used with numbers, v^rta, alphabet i etc. Winners could 
receive prizes such as candy, 

SENTENCE BUILDIIIG : The teacher places one noun or verb on the board • The class Is 

divided into two teams and ^ach team adds a word or phrase until 
the sentence is complete or no word can be add^d* The team adding the last word wins. 



The Foreign Language Association of Missouri pjTe^ents the following teacher-prepared 
games at |2.50 each; checks payable to Dr. Rev^ Abelsonj 773° Cornell, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63130. 

PROVERB BIN GO t In French-English, German -English or Spanish-English 
Party QJJIZZESi French, German or Spanish 

MONKEY I Two languages back-to-back; French-GejTmM or Spanish -German 

LINGUA-GAMES by Rudolph Wagner. $1.00 - Avallat>l« from J. Weston Walsh, Publisher, 

Box 107^, Portland, Maine 0410U' 
GAMES FOR SECOND LAtJGJAGE LEARNING by Gertrude Dorry. $1.20 - available from 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 ^^2nd St*> N.Y. N.Y. IOO30 



The following organizations will furnish names of pen pals and tape pals in other 
countries. Send list of interested students, giving name, sex, age, and special 
Interest of each. 



PEN PALS AND TAPg, PALS 



World Pen Pals 
World Affairs Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55^55 
Age Group I 12-20 
35* P«3^ member 



Student Letter Exchange 
R.R. 4 



Waseca, Minnesota 5^093 
Age Group t 10-19 



kO Mount Veimon St. 
Boston, i'lass. 02108 

Age Group I 7 and up 



Intomat'l Frionc^-hlp 



300 & self-addresised 

stamped env^l^p© 



Self -addressed, stampe*. 



envelope 



League of Friendship 
P.O. Box 509> 




World Tapes for Educat: 
P.O* Box 15703 



Mt# Vernon, Ohio ^3050 
A(5e Group 12-20 



Daxlas, Texas 75215 



$10^00 annually plus 



350 k self -addressed 



etamped envelope 



$2«00 registration f( 
(Wyoming Laeso, 5/l975. 
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C7U[A armouieee-eLAetr y-shirt-avnl labi ft--fpattirlng'gL..Iag8ff Ted 
heart >dth "I Love You" In several langiiages including Latin, 
Strahlll, Greek and Chineset but no fingllsh. 
Write t Merlin Allred, CFLTA Publicity 

1106 Sheffield St, 

Placentia CA 92670 

Infomation on Bicentennial Pennants 
Mritei World Fresa 

11 Woodland Drive 

Old Bethpage N.^. 11804 



Band McNally & Co. is announcing a new service to provide information on its fl 
material* at both schpol and college levels. Teachers or administrators naar nrlte to 
Band McNally Foreign-Language Information Services 
1095 Main Strwti Concord, MA 017^2 

All requests will be answered by hij^ily experienced FL consultants. A toll-free 
number (800-225-1377) nay be called any hour and the message recorded for Jjnadiat© 
responiM elth«x the same day or Qf9Ct buainoss d^y. 

Pocket Metric Converter - a little gadget that looks and works like a n lU rrr u ^ U now 
available at many bookstows for $1.29. It incorporates ten converaions from D.S. 
standaids to the metric system. Manufacturer i Sterling Plastics | Borden, Inc., 
Mountainside, New Jersey Q7092 



Wtlte Sohlita Brewing Co., Mllwa.ukee, W-'oonaln for beautiful calendars i Mexican, 
American Indian, Puerto Rican - Ethnic holiday and significant history facts. 

The International Export Divleipn of Kellogg Cereals (Battle Creek, Michigan) ''HI 

supply a free aet of Kellogg boxes printed Ito the language of your ohoice if requested 

on school stationery. CampbeU's Soups of Camden, New Jersey, provides a similar 

service. Indicate how they will be used. , . ^ ^ ^ 

(from Wlsoonein Spanish Teacher 12/75; 

Guide to Fhrelgn Information Sources - a booklet published by the O.S. Chamber of 
Commerce which lists embassies, government tourist offices etc. from nearly ♦very 
country. Wtlte to the Bitematlonal Group, Chamber of Commeroe ef the uiS. 
I6l5 H Street, N.W., Washington O.C. 20006 

REaOUROES OF CSB^ERAL INTERS3T 



florid guide to private-home acooimsodations 
for travel abroad. 
International Hospitality Exchange 
Box 118| Del Mar, CA 920 1'^ 

list of best-selling readers from abroad 

in Spanish, German and French 

Books of the World 

Roxbury Press, Inc. 

Roxbury Building 

Sweet Springs, Missouri 65351 

International Menu Translator $1.00 

Christopher's Travel Discoveries 
P.O. Box 47 

Mllfocd Conn. 06460 

Iporalgn Language Dropouts i 
frobleM and iiiolutions (reoent publication 
of CluLifomia State Dept.) 



Available at Blue Cross Offices 
••A Foreign Language Guide to Health Care' 
Contains 96 pages of phrases dealing 
with medical situations af)d their Flcenoh 
German, Italian and l%)anish eq.ulvalents. 

Catalog of textbooks, literature, slidee 
reference books, dictionaries in French, 
German, Sjpaniah 

fibi/mep 

Midwest European Publications 
3229 North Clark St, 
Chicago, Illinois 60^57 

Booklet of general information about 

Foreign currency 

Ferera Company, Ine, 

29 Broadway 

New York, N,Y. 10006 
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SPECTRUM Winter 



CULTURAL AWARENESS FOR THE BILINGUAL TEACHER 
by Joyce Freundlich, Oi lingual Coordinator, IRES In^rjtute 

A mother mouse and her baby were walking down a street when 
the mothor mouse spied a cat lurking behind a corner, *'Bow 
Wow'^ she said, and the cat scurried away. The mother mouse 
turned to her child and remarked, 'See, it pays to be bl- 
I ingual 

The need for bilingual education has arisen from a growing 
concern on the part of society for the difficulties ex- 
perienced by non-English and partial bilingual speakers 
attempting to function effectively within the educational, 
social and economic environments of a dominant middle-class 
English-speaking community. 

The National Association for Bilingual Education defined bi- 
lingual Education as, *The use and preservation of two 
languages and their corresponding cultures.'' The Spanish- 
speaking child is often faced with a cultural dilemma as he 
stands between two worlds, with no definite sense of belonging to either society. 
When he cones to school, he suffers further disappointment. Added to the plain diffi- 
culty of learning to use English full-time Is the fact that the materials of In- 
struction are ^il too often based only on the experionce of the American culture. Is 
It any wonder that he falls behind normal achievement at an ever- Increasing rate, 
with an Increasing sense of Inferiority? 

In order to be effective, bilingual teachers must be cognizant of the Culture of 
their students. Cultural differences are not always readily apparent and, even when 
they are, they are apt to be misinterpreted by the viewer In term:* of 'ds own culture, 
rather than In terms of the child's culture. The bilingual teachfr rfist be aware that 
non-Engllsh speaking children will not only speak another language, uut that they will 
bring to class an entirely different set of behavior, emotions and thought patterns. 

For example, a Spanish child will tend to be more vulnerable to emotional crisis than 
the average native-born youngster. The Spanish boy, particularly, may require atten- 
tion In school to allow for the preferential treatment he receives at home. Spanish 
children may Indicate their respect for adult authority by casting their eyes down- 
ward In the presence of their teacher, while the American teacher admonishes them to 
"look her In the eye while she Is talking." In addition, the Spanish child may be 
expected to play the role of a "good Spanish pupil" along the lines taught by his 
mother.. . to be quiet, to watch and to listen carefully, to do what the teacher tells 
him to do without question. On this basis. It Is easy to predict to what extent the 
child would be In conflict with the self-lnl tiating, actlon-or lented behavJor ex- 
pected by many American teachers of their students. 

The Spanish child's attitude toward time contrasts sharply with the expectations of 
the American teacher. Time Is not divided Into periods and children have difficulty 
understanding the segmentation of class time, or In following scheduled activities. 
The Hispanic Interpretation of time Is a relaxed one. They resent boing rushed. The 
American teacher, on the other hand, prides herself on promptness. Thereupon he or 
she will be less tolerant of the Hispanic pupils' disregard toward class schedules. 

Mosaic (Rutgers State University of N.J.) 
October 1975 



BILINGUAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 



state Senator Alex P. Garcia (Democrat- Los Angeles) authored Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 36 last year requesting statewide hearings on the need for bilingual telephone 
service In California. Senator Garcia Is trying to resolve what has been a serious 
problem to many of our Spanish-speaking residents, that Is, not being able to pick up 
the telephone to obtain Information because they are unable to speak and understand 
:ng| Ish. 

C 18 



PRACTICALITY Vera Vlllegas de Galante, Hicksville Public Schools 



Each year in education, there is a keyword. Remember - Team Teaching, Modular 
Schedules, Total Immersion, LAP, accountability? 

I propose that we, foreign lancjuago teachers^ adopt a word -'Practicality'"'! The 
age-old rationale for studying a foreign language is pas^ee. Let us rid ourselves of 
the harness and blinders of the horse and buggy days and re-tool ourselves. Our slogan 
should be: ''Wo do not teach for the regents, nor the colleges - we teach for life." 

Sounds great but. . how do we do it? Change the curriculum! Offsr courses that 
have practical application. 

At Hfcksville, we offer Spanish for Business Opportunities in lieu of level 3 
Spanish. It is a best seller. The course consists of the following units: Business 
Office: receptionist, secretary, banking; Social Services: police, fire dept., social 
worker, hospital; l-'ledia: radio, T.V., newspaper; and Communication: travel, telephone, 
sa tes . 

Some of the outgrowths of this course are: the printing of a Spanish newspaper com- 
plete with advertisements, editorials, sports, comics, puzzles and Paquita dice; 
volunteer work at hospitals, IRS, unemployment offices; guest speakers in the field 
of business and trips to various business concerns. 

Of far greater value is the attitude of the students and, their fueling for Spanish. 
They love it. Why? Because it is meaningful and has practical and immediate 

application. Languane Association Bulletin, N.Y. State 




SPANISH SURNAMED POPULATIONS 

The distinguished Hispanic bibliographer 
Dr. Richard V. Teschner (U. of Iowa) has 
recently prepared a list of doctoral dis- 
sertations pertaining to all Hispanic or 
SpanI sh-surnamed populations of the U.S. 
and its possessions. In particular, the 
listings deal with Chiconos, Puerto Ricans, 
and Cubans residing in the U.S.; also In- 
cluded are Items pertaining to the islenos of Louisiana, Sephardic Jewish 9roups, New 
York City Galicians, California Central Americans, and others. 

The 1,197 items encompass the several discip linos of the social sciences (Including 
library science and the er^enslve field of education) and of the humanltlf^s as well 
as those disciplines of the sciences which bear directly upon human concerns. A free 
copy of Spanish-Surnamed Populations of the United States Is available upon request 
from Literature Services, Xerox University Microfilms, 300 North Zoob Road, Ann Arbor 
Michigan 40106. 



ACCENT on ACTFL 



o 



TODAYS EDUCATION, Jon-Feb 1976 cites figures by the U.S. Census Bureau which show that 
about 11.2 million Anerlcans or about % of the total population are of Spanish origin. 
"Most of the Spanish-origin population, about 6.7 million or 60;^ of the total, are of 
Mexican origin. Persons of Puerto Rlcan orloln comprise about 15/5; persons of Cuban 
origin, Tt\; those of Central or South American origin, 6^.; and the remainder who are 
of other Spanish origin, nearly 135'. * 

The survey disclosed that In 1974, :the median Income for famlllos headed by a per- 
son of Spanish origin was $9,560; In the same year the median for all U,5. families 
was $12,840. 

With regard to education, younger persons of Spanish origin have completed more 
school years than their elders. The report shows that about 52Ji af persons In the 
25-29 year bracket have completed at least 4 years of high school; only about 24^' of 
those In the 55 to 64 age bracket have done so. 

FLAHD NEWS March 1970 
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CALIFOaJIA HAS THE IWST PECPLf: OF SPAJISM OHICI ! C.'ashl nrton AP) 



Call torn la has the largest nutter of .reslclonts of Spanish oricjln but Texas has a 
higher concentration; accordtncj to a ne^/ ^'onsur^ 3uroau report, 

A natlon"v/ide survoy founJ 3.2 nil I ion pursons of Spc^nish oririn living in CA^ 
where thoy fomcd 15;^ of the states population. In Texas tho 2.3 million of Spanish 
origin comprised 15 of the population. 

Ovorall; G.4 million of the nation s 11.2 million people of Spanish origin live in 
tho southv/estern statos of California. Toxas Arizona Color:3do ond i.'Gv/ iiexico. 
tighty-f I ve!' of the 5.4 nil I Ion in the Southv;est arc of ;texiccin descent. 



Accordinci to the Hew York Times (Jnn. 1975) norp. U.S. students are studying Spanish 
than any other language, and despite the drop in qpTQilRifit in othftr languages. 
Spanish Is holdin^j its own. The Association of Topartments of Foreign Lanrjuag^s re-- 
ported In Its 1973 -bulletin that 40.3;' of students studying foreion languaqos were 
enrolled in Spanish. FLAin iev/S October 1575^ 

HO"' POIiISlTTIAS CAI:r, TO THl UIIITEl) STATES 

Frora llexico v/e got tho scarlet flowers of Chrlsttwas Eve . These starshaped flowers 
\/ere narned for Jool Robert Poinsett, U.S. Ambassador to flaxlco. Ho brought tho plant 
back with him when ho returned to his Soutli Carol ino hoixi In 1G29. 

'/I scons in Spanish Teacher, October 1973 



GOIr:G fiETRIC III SPA!M5H 

Going Metric for Career Teachers", a set of training naterlals developed by tho 
Center for Ntetrlc Education at Western Michigan Unlvjrslty^ has now been translated 
Into Spanish. The highly Illustrated Instructional matorial has been prepared In 
as pure a Spanish form ac Is posslblo' so ;thQt Its use v/ould not be restricted to 
a particular goonraphic region. Teachers using the material v;III need to nako some 
adaptations to moot tho needs of their particular students^ according to the Project 
Director, Dr. John Fel rer. 

Teachers who are Interested In cooperc^tlng in an evaluation of the naterlals and 
will agree to use tho kit in their teaching of Spanish-speaking students should con- 
tact: "or John Folrer Oiroctor j ,,,55 ,.,7,, 

Center for Iletric tducatlon 
V/ostorn Michigan University 
Kalaniazoo, filch igan 490011 



THE ADOPT A STU^EJT' PR0Gr<A(1 

For tho third consecutive year we have ornanlzod this Student Exchange program be- 
tween tho U.S. and Spain and v/g can say that once arain It has boon a success. Over 
250 students from Spain cama to tho U.S. and lived ',/Ith Arx^rican fanllies for four 
weeks. They have gone bock to Spain with a greater understanding of this country 
and much love for tho families who hostod therru 

Over 100 American youngsters went to Spain and lived for tho same period of tine 
with Spanish families. The cost of tho program: i400.0O. They have returned to 
tho States with a greater fluency In Spanish end a better understanding of Spain. 

V/e would like to expand the program to now areas and arc now looking for Spanish 
Teachers v/ho night enjoy acting as Local Coordinators. If Interested please v/rlte: 
The Spanish Herltaoe Association 
115-10 Queens SIvdl 20 
Forest Hi I Is, Hew York, 11375 
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PERUVIAN RESTAURANT 



For "Bay Area" appetites, try Peruvian cookery at the MACHU PICCHU restaurant on 
San Pablo Ave. at Channing Way In Berkeley CA. It is recommended as a dining ex- 
perience of Interest, authenticity and cholceness. Open Tuesday through Friday from 
5:00 to 10 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, noon to 10 - reservations: 848-9760 

TACO TIPS from Wisconsin Spanish Teacher , May 1974 

A "taco", the national sandwich of Mexico, Is made from a fried, folded "tortilla" 
stuffed with meat, cheese^ lettuce and sauce. A tortilla, the most Important Item 
In Mexican cookery. Is a thin, cornmeal pancake; rolled around beef or cheese and 
doused with chill sauce. It bepomes an "enchilada". Ground meat flavored with chill 
sauce, then rolled In cornmeal dough and steam-cooked. Is known as a "tamale". 
"Chalupas" and "nachos" are fried tortillas garnished with refrled beans, melted 
cheese and lettuce or hot (Jalapeno) peppers. All of these dishes are popular In 
the Western and Southwestern U.S. as well as In Mexico. For example. In San Antonio 
Texas, restaurants sell over 100,000 tacos a day. Some of these spicy foods are 
available at supermbrket frozen food counters. 

Parade Magazine 

HISTORY OF BREAD IN MEXICO 



For the history of bread In Mexico, we have to start with the tortilla, "that flat, 
leathery, not unpleasant, thin cake which Is the Mexican's bread", as well as the 
simple Instrument for conveying to his mouth such dripping messes as beans and 
guacomole. The Spaniards said about the Indians whom they observed, "They eat their 
food on those round plates and then they eat the plates!" 

The heritage goes back to the time when the nomadic see-gathers of the highland of 
Central American or Peru found a thick-bladed grass with edible seeds growing In a 
single ear. The accidental sprouting of the kernels gave some early Burbank the Idea 
of planting them. From that moment on the civilization of the Western Hemisphere 
was never the same. The Incas, Mayas, Toltecs, MIxtecs, Aztecs and the other "tecs" 
of pre-Colomblan America owed their existence to the discovery of the maize. 

These first Americans cultivated the wild maize so that It would yield kernels both 
for seed and food. They learned that seed could be kept Indefinitely If kept from 
moisture. They stored It In elevated stone bins. These Indians of Middle America 
brought the seed to the hot Mexican coast and to the semi -arid country of the Central 
Plateau where It flourished - and so from Central America to Iowa. 

The maize began to take on certain extra-terrestral qualities to the Indian and soon 
became the center of tribal religion. It was the holy grain, the teocentll of the 
Aztecs. Its planting and harvest gave rise to the most solemn festivals of the year. 
It became the staff of life and It still Is. 

One marvelous thing about It was that It does not require Irrigation. On the other 
hand It Is one of the most soil exhaustlrfg crops. The slash-and-burn method of pre- 
paring the plot (mllpa) and erosion are the vllllans. The milpa must constantly be 
movrH. This may be one explanation for the disappearance of certain Indian civili- 
zations. 

Jhe same Imagination that created the corn dietles developed various methods for 
cooking the corn that have come down to this day. The fresh ears were boiled or 
roasted, sometimes dried and husked, then roasted and ground to make a nourishing 
powder (pinole) which was canned for food on trips. However the Tortilla Is still 
a staple In most Mexican families, expeclally when served with beans, eggs and meat. 
They are the basis also for many Mexican dishes such as enCi.Jadas, tacos, and 
to3tados • 
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The dry maize Is prepared by soaking It overnight In a solution of lime or wood ashes, 
which removes the hard outer shell. Then It Is ground Into a wet meal (masa) with a 
stone rolling pin (manO) on the three-legged ''thing" known as a metate. Sometimes +^.e 
masa Is mixed with water, flavored with fruit juice and drunk as atole or sweetened 
with sugar and flavored with cinnamon and chocolate - all local products. Its chief 
use Is for making tortillas, which are formed by hand and then baked on an earthen 
ware griddle (comal). But today, with modern machinery, tortillas are cranked out to 
order, although everyone will tell you that thoso tortillas don't taste like those 
done by hand with the metate. 

With the arrival of the Spanish conqulstadores In Mexico came the wheat. The Spaniards 
taught the Indians to plant and cultivate wheat with a primitive tool called the coa, 
a simple digging stick which Is still In use In some Isolated regions. The conqulsta- 
dores also taught the Indians to make Spanish rolls out of the wheat flour and to 
bake them In round beehive ovens • Thus the Spaniards had the best of both worlds, 
corn and wheat. Still In Mexico today SpanMrds seem to have a monopoly on the 
bakeries. 

Nearly all the breads of Mexico are made of the same basic dough of flour, water, 
yeast, salt and shortening. It Is called the alma or soul of the bread. The person- 
ality of each of the rolls is created by adding varying amounts of sugar and egg to 
the alma. The ponadero (baker) shapes each piece, puts them on trays and Into huge 
ovens. When done, they are set In neat rows on the display shelves. Delivery boys 
fill their enormous reed baskets with bread and mount their bicycles racing through 
the mad traffic balancing the baskets on their heads. 

One can still buy more than 300 kinds of bread In Mexico. The classifications of 
shapes range from foods, .fruits, flowers and aninals to man himself. In short, the 
story of Mexican bread Is a symbolic account of the cultural, ethnic, seasonal and 
artistic history of the country. 

The Impulse; September 1975 



RECOMMENDED READING 



Frederick L. Jenks. Planning to Teach Culture: An Instructional M anual . 

Advancement Press of America, P.O. Box 07300, Detroit Michigan 48207 
$4.00 Outlines some general processes for teaching about culture and gives 
specific examples from Mexican culture. 

Jerald R. Green. A Gesture Inventory for the Teaching of Spanish^ Chicago: 

Rand McNally ^P^^ ^g^^ Wisconsin Spanish Teacher) 

Douglas R. McKay. Understanding the Spanish Sub.lunctI ve , a simplified student guide 
to the rrxDod of uncertainty. University of Colorado, Colorado Springs. Mall 
$2.50 to: Centennial Editions; P.O. Box 9826; Colorado Springs, Colorado 8093; 
(Excellent - Highly recorrmfinded by Susan Lister, CFLTA Editor) 

Frank Sedwick, Rollins College. Conversation In Spanish: Points of Departure, (2nd Ed.; 
D. Van Nostrand Company; 450 West 33rd Street; New York, N.Y. 10001 $3.95 

(Recommended by Susan Lister, CFLTA News) 

Stanley Haggart and Darwin Porter. Spain and Morocco on $10 a Day 1975-76 edition 
Even If you're not going this year, have It In the classroom to augment 
vocabulary, cultural exposure, and student Interest. It's a lot more than 
Just a restaurant and hotel guide! 

SPECTRUM Winter 1976 
Robert Decker and Esther Marquez. The Proud Mexicans . Regents, 2 Park Ave. N.Y., N.Y. 
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ALL KINDS OF "GOOD STUFF'^ 



Is your foreign language classroom bare and unattractive? A little too green by 
any chance? If someone walks into your roorrj, could he tell It from an English or 
Mathematics classroom? If not, the following article may be of interest to you. 
Even though I am talking specifically about materials available in Spanish, the 
methods for using free materials would be the same in any language even though 
materials may be rrore difficult to find in rhfiS country. All it cost me was the 
energy that I had been wasting In frustration and a few stamps. 

My basic assumption was that since Spanish-speaking people make up the second 
largest minority in the United States, the leading manufacturers of brand name pro- 
ducts would be Involved in promotional work in our large Spanish-speaking communities. 
I also assumed that various government agencies would be concerned with serving these 
people. In addition, I thought that the embassies would have some materials which 
they would send upon request. 

First of all, I went to the supermarket and copied down the names and addresses of 
several major companies from the labels on their products. Then I made up a letter 
requesting any promotional materials which they would have In Spanish. Ntost of the 
companies must have seen this as a good opportunity to publicize their products, be- 
cause, the response was overwhelming. I was delighted ^o receive a personal letter 
from El Gigante Verde, ""buVwas cr^usKecTtb Tincl out that Juan Valdez, the Colombian 
coffee bean picker, does not really exist! I received some very warm responses from 
the sales representatives. If they did not have very much to send, they were very 
apologetic and would send me whatever they could find. Some companies did not re- 
spond at all. I received only two nasty letters informing me that I was bothering 
them with a petty request. 

Now for the first time I actuaMy have rrore materials to use in my classroom than 
I can use. I received such things as: large billboard size posters with captions In 
Spanish, travel posters, maps, charts, brochures, magazines, can labels, box flats, 
recipe booklets, television commercials on 16mm film, taped radio commercials. In- 
come tax forms and other government publications In Spanish, Information about jcln- 
ing the army, consumer goods reports, trade Journals, and Spanish language newspapers 
from several different countries. 

I did not think It sufficient to receive these materials and Just use thorn to 
cover up the cracks In the walls. I felt that they should an Integral part of the 
learning experience In my classroom. For example, I used all the Spanish newspopei s 
In conjunction with materials from the printing room of the local newspaper and a 
co'^responding unit in the textbook. This made the textbook discussion come alive for 
Th students. Some of the materials which I received were sufficient to make a unit 
by themselves. For example, one food manufacturer sent me a large wall poster show- 
ing the five basic food groups In Spanish, ana 100 Individual copies In miniature for 
each of my students. In addition, they sent small recipe booklets for each student 
written In Spanish. Using these materials, and with the help of the home economics 
department, my sttdents were actually able to prepare some typical Mexican dishes. 

By using consumer goods reports and government forms In Spanish, you can make 
up some very Interesting vocabularies which are right up-to-date. These would In- 
clude such words as gas rationing, energy crisis, ecology, wo I fare, food stamps, and 
so forth. It Is Interesting to notice how much more anxious students are to learn 
words of this type than the usual textbook fare such as pencil, blackboard and bcok» 

The followlna addresses should be helpful In obtaining free materials In Spanish: 
(from Bluegrass Bulletin, contributed by: Spanish Teacher, N. Lewis 



Green Giant Company (labels) 

Hazeltine Gates 

Chaska Minnesota 55318 

Del Monte Kitchens 

P.O. Box 3575 

San Francisco, CA 94119 
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Consumer Product Information 
Public Documents 'nformatlon Center 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 

Army Opportunities 

P.O. Box 5510 

Phi ladelphia, PA 19143 

20. 



Resotxrces contl nued: 



El Paso Brand Foods 
Mountain Pass Canning Company 
Anthony, Texas 88021 

Embassy of Spain 
Information Department 
2700 15th St, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Hunt Wesson Foods, Inc. 
1645 W. Valencia Drive 
Ful lertort CA 92634 

General Ml I Is, Inc. 
General Offices 
9200 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55440 



Perera Company, Inc. 

29 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10006 

(Booklets: Money of Spain, Mexico 

Currency facts for travelers 

Mexican National Tourist Dept. 

Suite 3508 

630 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 



Zapata Brand Tacos 
Zapata Kitchens 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 
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NO Spanish resources available from 
Heublein Grocery Products Group or 
Gebhardt Mexican Foods Co. (Editor commeni 



SEARS RpEBUCK AND SPANISH ; Cal Ifornia Sears Roebuck and Company stores now offer 



contracts and consumer infonnatlon in Spanish since learning that 28% of their 
customers preferred brochures printed in that language. A law now before the Califor 
nia legislature requiring merchants who conduct sales In Spanish to provide customers 
with a Spanish language credit contract will probably Induce other major chains to 

follow suit. , J.. r, -L til I I n II U.I 

Linguistic Reporter, Virginia Bulletin 
The LASSO, Wyoming Humanities Newsletter 

The following Sears contracts are available In flmlted quantities: 

Un >4ensa'r Sobre Su Cuenta 
U.S.O. G^i CreSito 

Plan De Plazcs Copx>dos - Plan De Cre^llto Para Modern I zar Cuenta 

Corriente Y Cor^trato De Guaranti^ 

Send name, address and 35tf for postage and handling to Susan Lister, CFLTA Editor 

P.O.Box 5995 
San Jose CA 95150 



Unusual Items for sale or rent are listed In The Spanish Heritage Assoc. Bulletin. 
Membership in thf Association allows benefits such as discounts, free materials. 
Example: Need a Spanish flag for your classroom? We have them, 54'' X 34" for $5.00 
plus postage and handling. Spanish Flag Lapel Pins for Spanish Club members 25$. 
Write: The Spanish Heritage Association, Inc. 

115-10 Queens Blvd.; Forest Hills New Yor k 11375 " 

For Information on scholarships offered by the French Government and on teaching 
assistant exchange programs, v/rlto Services Cultursis, 4400 Jenifer St. N.IJ. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 



Free or Inexpensive teaching aids, compiled by the University of Illinois Foreign 
Language Newsletter^ Prof. Anthony Pasquarlel lo. Director and David Kirsner, Editor, 

From Wisconsin Spanish Teacher 

Posters of Spain: Write to the Spanish National Tourist Office; 209 Post Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

Spanish National Tourism Off Ice, Case del Hidalgo, Hypollta and St. George Streets, 
St. Augustine, Florida has a package available for teachers which Includes posters, 
brochures, and booklets on travel In Spain. 



ERLC 
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MORE RESOURCES FOR THE SPANISH CLASSROOM 



ETIOUETA HI SPAN A , prepared by Susan Madaras and Nancy McMillan 

This culture game Is an adaptation of ? cv!etfquette , developed by Donald K. Jarvis 
of Brighan Young University. The game, written in English, is designed to teach the 
correct cultural responses to cultural stimuli that a student might experience while 
In the foreign country. The game also Indirectly deals with some basic geography of 
Spanish-speaking countries. The game includes 67 multiple-choice questions on the 
following topics: dating and leisure time, eating and drinking, friendship and family, 
dress, gesture and home. Write to: Coordinai;or for School Foreiqn Languages, 
Memorial East fttl, Indiana Unlversl'tyr'^BItioiflri'^^ IrJiana 47401 Enclose 50^ 



Write to Spanish National Tourist Office, 
209 Post Street, San Francisco, CA for 
posters of Spain. 

J.C. Penney (write Education and Consumer 
Relation, J.C. Penney Company, Inc.,) 
1301 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

- for a current list of their publication 
free! (Your home-ec dept. 
I ist) 

THE LASSO 

V'YOi'Il'G HUMANITIES NEWS 



In Spanish; at I 
might have this 



SPANISH ECOLO(^ PACKET (for Intermediate 
and advanced levels. Prepared by the 
Minnesota foreign language teachers.) 
Available from ERIC. Order number Is just 
being readied for distribution; consult 
ERIC for date of aval labi I fty. 



Barbara Snyder. Encuentros culturales . 
National Textbook Company 
8259 Nlles Center Rd. 
Skokle, Illinois 60076 
A collection of 53 cross-cultural mini- 
dramas set up to give the reader a candid 
view of life from various Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. 

Dr. J. Baldinl. English-Spanish Medical 
Conversation . Write Dr. Dal din I, Director 
of Professional Services: Schering Labora- 
tories; Galloping Hill Rd. 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 07033 
Recommended by Susan Lister, CFLTA Ealtor 
"one of the handiest booklets that I have 
ever come across - tab Indexed too". 



Vov a Mexico con Perico for elementary 
students or slow high school - for vocabu- 
lary and easy grammar Obtain ditto master 
book from Hayes Publishing Co. 

Wllklnsburg, PA $3.50 — 



Vocabularlo Expand - Ditto masters - 
puzzles of Interest and from different 
point of view; FUN - Kids love these. Wl 
range of difficulty - Available from: 
Ideal School Supply 
Oak Lawn, III. 60453 $5.00 



de 



Buscapalabras - vocabulary bui 
and puzzles, ditto masters - 
of difficulty. 

National Text of Skokle, III. 60076 



llding 
great 



games 
range 



Gramatica Cantada - discos from J.B. 
Blanchard (about $6.95) Good teaching 
device to learn grammar. Kids like the 
music; It seems to "speak" to them. 



DON'T LET A LAHGUAGE STOP YOU 



H. Ned See I ye, ed. Teaching Cultural 
Concepts in Spanish Classes 



Excellent reference for Spanish Teachers. 
Available free from the State Dept. of 
Publ ic Instruction, 
302 State Office Bui Iding 
Springfield III. 62706 



Foreign Language Curriculum and Materials 
Center at the University of Minnesota has 
learning packets In Spanish available on 
a variety of subjects. Some are excellent 
low cost, write for a listing: 
224 Pelk Hal I 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 

(from Wisconsin Spanish Teacher 
December 1975) 
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The CENTER FOR INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
In New York has recently released a new 
annotated bibliography on Latin America 
for university and high school libraries, 
students and teachers. The volume in- 
cludes 477 titles available In English, 
In paperback or Inexpensive editions, and 
is designed to encompass the basic Items 
necessary to the new student of the . 
region. Sections on Puerto RIcan-Amerlcan 
Included. Write Center to purchase copies* 
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• FILMS FOR THE SPANISH CLASSROOM 



Dreams and Nightmares named "Best Political Documentary for 1974" at Leipzig Film 
Festival. Few events stirred the conscience of all mankind as did the Spanish 
Civil War« Out of this arose a unique phenomenon - the international Brigades - 
40,000 men from 27 countries, who volunteered to defend the Spanish Republic against 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco. Among them were 3,200 Americans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. Thirty-five years later, one of them returns to Spain ''to walk again where 
we had run and crawled so long ago." Abe Oshsroff, -Spanish Civil War veteran and 
writer-producer of this award-winning film returned to Spain last year with a camera 
to see whether the sacrifices of his colleagues had been in vain. 

The movie is a montage of newsreel footage of Depression America and the Civil 
War Itself, Intercut with material shot by Mr. Osheroff In contemporary Spain. In- 
quiries into obtaining the film should be addressed to: 

U.S. Cofnmittee for Spain 

P.O. Box 30027 

(article from THE FORUM Wallingford Station 

October 1975) Seattle, Washington 98103 



Free film on Latin America: "Dawn Over Ecuador" is a 22 minute film sponsored by 
Texaco-Inc. It is available on request from Sterling Films; 6424 West Lake Street, 
Mlnneapol Is 55426. 



American-Swiss Association, Inc. 

60 East 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 

This firm has ''ads" f i -vn European T.V. They are interesting and fun - about 10 mln. 
per reel; scrlpv of Spanish soundtrack and English translation provided. Among the 
selections: Coca-Cola, Bui ova Watch Co., Firestone. 
A:5K 'or "LANGUAGE IN THE MARKETPLACE - SPANISH" 



Catalogue of Multi-Media Spanish and Portuguese audio-visual materials. Fllmstrips, 
records and tapes, slides, Mexican arts and crafts, bulletin board Items, games and 
real la, bocks and dictionaries, travel guides and maps. 
Order from Goldsmith's Audio Visuals 

A/V Language Department 

301 East Shore Road 

Great Neck, N.Y. 11023 



MORE USEFUL RESOURCES 



Send to The San Diego Convention and Visitors Bureau, Dept. SD, 225 Broadway, San 
Diego, CA 92101 for folders In Spanish for Spanish teachers. 

(From the Missouri Foreign Lang. Journal) 



AATSP Posters for Spanjsh: Set 1 - $1.25; Set 2 - $1.50; Set 3 - $1.50. All pre- 
paid. Send to: Eugene Savaiano, AATSP, Wichita State University, Wichita Kansas 67208 

The Spanish Heritage Association gives Its members discounts on films, tapes and 
records from Spain, as well as a reduced rate for ABC de las Americas. For further 
Information regarding services and membership costs, contact the Spanish Heritage 
Association; 115-10 Queens Blvd. Forest Hills, New York 11375. 

Consuma Diarlamente Los Cuatro Al Imlentos Baslcos - Carteler, 18 X 36 and 12 X 6 
Free from Del Monte Corp., P.O. Box 3575, San Francisco CA 94119 
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Above Items from: Wisconsin Spanish Teacher 
December 1975 



PUBLICATIONS. PERIODICALS. NEWSLETTERS 



Wo rld News of the Week Is now available In Spanish, as well as In English. It comes 
wFth a np^clal swivel display mounting designed to facilitate simultaneous use of both 
ed^'-ionn in bilingual, bjcultural clascrocs. Goth S^jnioh and bilingual tojchers 
should find the postef^slzed format and heavy uso of colored maps useful. Sample 
copy may be obtained by contacting: News Map of the Weak, ICQ Subscription Process- 
ing Center, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53172 



TAPE HISS Winter 1976 



La Actual! dad Er>P(^nola' - one of the leading Spanish magazines. Special group subscrip- 
tion available. Write: ARHE, INC.: 505 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1402) New York, N.Y. 10017 

Wisconsin Spanish Teacher ^ Published twice a year by the Dept. of Spanish & Portuguese 

of the U. of W* M. Subscriptions: 1 yr.- $1.50; 2 yrs.- $2.75; 3 yrs.-$4.00 

Write: Wisconsin Spanish Teacher ... u ^ kh^^^i^^^ mw« ^^^^ 

rv*f.+ Cf.m«ieK f^^M D^.^..^.^e^ ( "Ono of the best publications rve seen 

1018 Van Hise Hal I 

Mad i son, W I scons I n 5 3706 



A new Journalj Th e Bl-Llngual Review has been Initiated by the study of linguistics 
and literature of English-Spanish blilngualism In the U.S. It will publish research 
i^nd btbtlographlcals, as well as serve as a literary magazine and will appear three 
times a year. Wisconsin Spanish Teacher 12/75 

The renowned monthly publication Artes de Mexico Is now available In the United States 
via direct subscription through Spanish Language Multimedia of Glen Rock, New Jersey. 
Annual subscriptions can be placed domestically and individual back issues are also 
availabie for purchase. This service places the vibrant Illustrations of Mexican 
histofYt arts and culture, for which the publication Is well known, at the disposition 
of all Latin American scholars in the United States. 

Wisconsin Spanish Teacher 12/75 



Revista Chicano-Rlquena : a quarterly Journal of Chlcano and Puerto RIcan literature 
and art. Annual subscription fee: $5.00 Write: Revista Chlcaoo-Rlquena 

Indiana University Northwest 
3400 Broadway 



HAVE A FOREIGN AFFAIR 
BECXIME BILINGUAL 



Gary, Indiana 46408 



Write: C.I. A. Perlodlstats, Nactonal, S.A., P.O. Box 909; Mexico 1. D.F. • for 
Newspaper • EL UNIVERSAL 

Write: Gaceta, Departmento de Suscri pel ones, Ruiz do Alarcon, 12, 1. Mof did 14 C:»paMa 
for list of magazines available. 



HOY, a newsletter from the Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for Spanish Speaking 
People, 1707 "H" Street N.W., Washington, O.C. 20506; gives valuable Information on 
new materials published for our Spanlsh-speaking population - free. 

LASSO, Wyoming Humr^Tltles 



MATERIALS EN IMRCHA Is the title of a new publication for the teacher of Spanish as 
well as the teacher of English as a second language. Its purpose Is to make avail- 
atxle to teachers of elementary and secondary education Instructional materials cur- 
rently published In Spanish and Portuguese speaking countries. To have your name 
placed on the mailing list write: Ann Kern, Materials Acquisition Project, San Diego 
City Schools; 2950 National Ave., San Diego, CA 92113 

24. 
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_1 .00 0 S| >.'>nir .h I ;:o '3 by Dr. J. r'::lo :ii!lcr contdins over a tho'jsor.d of the most 

frequently used Sponir»:'t ic! iorr.u*.' i c ( xpro. if^.'JS graded cr. a 1 to 5 scale according to 

acceptability and f rec,ut."ncy . Co-^:'.:^. t^rc S2.93 t-no from BrirjNuin Young University 
Press, Publiccition Seles, 205 L:r-^?rovo, Uto^ 

Tho Organ i zotion of Ar.ericao Statos has several pubiicatlons of interest avail- 
able In either English or S;jo:iish (fltiose spcci/y whic^ iencj'icige when ordering): 
'Mmaga of Haiti: Magical Haiti'', ''Irr.cgo of KunviiTia: Center and Juncture of tho 
Arroricas*, "Ir.o^no of Peru: Eternal Peru', ''hnago of Chilo'', "Image of El 
Salvodor^', ''Tow-ird Latin American DeveJopmont and ''tbnumentai Cities, I'* (Includes 
Polosi'l Bolivia; St. Augustine, Fla.; Oro Prf;:to, Brazil). AM publications are 25* 
Cich fron Sales end Protnotion Division, General Secretariat of the OAS, Washington, 
O.C. 200G6. A 1975 to i976 catalog of OAS publications is also available upon 
request. 

Ajdio-'Otor Units for cove I or Inn Lister, ing and Cjir.:rat ur^v-crstonding in Spani'^.h. 
'.'ritu to Theodoro G. Kclivod;:.. AsiivC. Prof, of r'L EOuce.vicn, University of Georgia. 
A SOT of 20 co!;ts Si. 00. Good for tcachifi<;;i ccrr.T^ands en'J v/aking up The class. 

The Tito Pu'^nte Show - i-iZ\!, Social Security Adr^.inlsTration, Raltir.ora, i-'aryland. 
Zip 2i2!:l' - mi'sic cnr.binoa with short social security .v,03sac:o": in Spanish - new 
record i:- 3znv frc-c) several tirnes a year! Not bdd for iistoning corprciiion/) ion on en 
adv:ncjd iev:K 

107^ r.c^,/-r .-V : :rr v rf ? --r'ij;-; :'.it-^ri-. if i:: rov/ avai i.tr. 1-^. !t lists 
Iii.ndrods oi- CT- VJ".' iii^', supply o/vjni;:,! piri'^ricis in suv.^ra! -'jorj^n Cfiton • »a3. 
It oIlo ! a *^'Oy'' -w.-vf of Frorc:. a/ia Ccrr-u\ ru^-iu^r ia 1 s , anu lists ccnp.ir.i ^s that 
sup, ly vr:.o r.ia i'-er i j i .^ \rr totchors: nocks.- bcoi;lets^ cn^ulogs, posters, prNiiiiuris 
ancJ pron-^t'cna! Listincs inc.Iu.\o ocrpeny nciiT^, addrosS; prcnucts o.' services, 

currv.t p'^ic-is, d:'.'v copir:> zrr\ free r.-:;t.-;rtais - plus z list of 3ii Sr.^bdssios and 
Infcrf^.jt ion C'^r.v;:r:i of Si?on i p^iolsinc ccjntries in the U.S. Costs $2.00 pojipctid. 
Oru.r frcnCnj.:a.- ,\:.r.ish Pub i icctions , P.O. Box 120C, Kerr.esi .oc, Florida 3o030. 
Plecsj cr.closo I t . i , ic iC'.'. 

C'^i .-ic^^ - 20 cents each postpaid. Educot ions j : Avrn j-urcs d^ la Vida R<:;c. j - tpopcya 
Grc.-^.Jos Viajcs - Lcyenc.as do Am^^rica - i^Iujcres Celebrcs - Vid^s I lustres. 
Funny: Coriol el Travi'jso - Fixi y roxi - Gcoe Autry - Hopolonj La PocTuc'nri Luiu 
La Zorre: y ol Cuorvo - £1 Pajaro Loco - Porky, ore. Ivrite to: Cr. HainrrK^nd, 
211 Sojtl^ r-<un, i'-'cnllen, Te::c.s 76501. 

(All of above frorn; Decoi^oar ]\n?j bulletin 
of Wisconsin Spanish Teacher) 



■• y;.'.r^ I:' "^^A'-l ^^t-j T P "A!\ I ; .'u COUf'iTR I E S , d learning dcTivIty packet cn dating prc^or'\.t\ 
\o . ' iu-'il i,-, , JGc- Jcliiison, and f*ancy C'7.jld. It includes c c.-^cckllrt C'.-viiui.-.g 
; ■'■ :vivi l i*:- ^.jvcr.i! pe^..'DS of inforr-rd': ion on coMn.], rour diuioc: or .-.ini- 
':!^.^• in rm Vririous o3p'.:cts of dating, a vocj.i'j ! a.'v list, end i i'i test. 

G^ui'! i;.--::;:y I: . froj: ond of firi^t ^ov: ,' to a'jV:jf.ro . J.'sv.'Js. C-rn be do rjrcd to 

s:..i; l--oru'i/ '..o/It .rcil ^ to irdividifii stuJy. About IC p''>-3. Cc^t; Orders 
Must ''^pccify ti". . }o;:»on i red by nor^.o ciiuJ pr^y.-cnv by ccin or ciiGck r.ust .trcompony 
:ill crdrr-i. c^rd ps or por.tai orders viil be ecc^prcd, Cr.ccl'.: f;<,3T to r: .do our 
1o ln«:;I':.HC University. Address rcqu'jsts to: Tl^o Coorr, i r.-^tor .'or Scr.ools FL.S, 
J17/.-318 I'-CiTor i I '.i'-,st, Indian University, ?/ loor.i no lo;-) \ll 47'. -il. 



(Cor.cont fro.Ti ''..-LTA Elito-, Sue Li:ixT: 
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?I sLIOGRAPHY O P HISP.C^IC ?A?233;.gKS Arsons the recent publications of the library of 
y.,o:\ip:c'^s in Jaoliington , D.C,, i.:- i itin Am er ica, Sr^ain and Porturral; /annotated 
r.'.blio.cTrnrhy of Paper br.c k '^r ^ok^:^. ir.-^ cr;asists of a listirs of 1,512 inexronsive 

paperlackr, currently publiijhcd 1 » ua; Jnitod Scates on latin America, Spain and 
Portugal. Cci-npiled by Mrs. Gcoiv..^•.; Mr Torn of the Library's Hispanic Foundation, 
the bibliography is an enlar^jud revision of La.tin Aruerica: An Annotated Biblio^aphy 
.-^f Paperback Books (19^7) . Setiidos the addition of Spain and Portuf^al to the new 
odition, the bibliography includes travel guides in the Latin Anerica and Iberian 
Peninsula sections and a new catc-rcry for a selection of outstanding granmars, 
languace readers, dictionaries, a::d textbooks. Tne biblio<jraphy sells for 75 cents 
a copy, and may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S, Government 
Printing Office, '.feshington D.G. 20402. 

Wisconsin Spanish Teacher, Dec, 1975 



Spanish Game developed by teachers and offered by the FL Assoc. of Missouri: 
*'S.S COSA DEL PAJ.*J:0'* $2.50. Si^dlo.r to Bingo, but playins board is designed in a 
f-^rm usually used for verb conjugation - a game with the Spanish irregular preterits. 
Arite: Dr. Reva Abel son 

7730 Cornell 

St. Louis KO 63130- 



?.;rticinr.nts in four C.''.t.rA sponsored sessions of Ca:;;p Ai'lITiilCATS in Spanish vrill 
r:i'i:C.tn their o^.Ti arriOi'' .rl'^ :;c/:icano fro:.: personal oloorvations in T(::catc, M')xico. 
:::.:-z five .v.ilc.- from Ci.-;? headquarters In the S?.n idcgo 3ack Co'antry. Gper. to Ju:iior 
L,.:. S-_,:ior iligh :;chool Spanish students, each six-day session will feature frequent 
ccnC'.LCoj v;i-^h you.:.^; people of Tecate, sports accivities, folk dancing, n;ovles in 
:\.^nij:;i typical crafts of Spanish Aiaerica and representative meals from ail ever 
'\vi Hir.panic '..'or Id. 

C.-'ijTA .'..omb.^rs sending i.iorc than t^n of their students to Camp AI'IITiilCATi; v;ill 1-3 en- 
covrag-:.d to provide classroom feedback t.o this experiiacntal language enrichmert 
r.'jo^rar., by joining the C^-:up for a four-day observation session, free 01 cliari;,e, 
;.li.h xii^^ option of participating in all Camp activities. 

.-,sic.::> of Cv-.-p iulIT^ia^Tn scheduled for ^he summer of 1976 will be June 20-26, 
d:.nc 27- July 3, July 11-17 and July 18-2^;'. If response is great enou-h, an Avgust 
r.ossion may c-j planned. For more information and application material, plo-asc write: 
CrLTA CAIIP AHmCATE 
113 

::ar, ca 92^1^^ 

C. I-TA I:-. *n r.T^on:iori:-.^ a Spanish lan.jJ^o'^^ Inn, a one-v:eeI: re.'ild.-.nce pro ;ra:i of 
co:.. . :\:?rj\\ in Spanish lanffKV':o ana cul-curo. Tae Spanish Inn will jg riirected 

: y ^ 'i'.ix.\Zf -^^f 2an Dicjo ana vrill b.^ held in Tec^itc, Fa^a Calif )n^:.a. 

Col^.. 0^ v;lll bo available. Furtner infori;*.:.tion and application for.;;s ::ro:a: 
;.1;:S Crx;L Jporks ; Gj'LTA Language Inns Gooraiaator 
1.795 ^v^cds'ac Court 
Concord, CA 9^^519 

Spanirh unit offered - workshop in davolopinG culture unit consistino'^cf slides 
p.;.: r .cord'.'d sov.ndtracl':, Ird by Fabian A. Svi:nani--;;o, Spanie'h Dept., U, of G. at Eavi: 
Tnrrr:..ation from: Muriel Ac Garcia, CFLTA Road Shows Cocrdiiiator 
2^26 Palomar Ave,, Ventura, California 930G^3 
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"FEELIN ' GROOVY" 

in French 
Cest bon la vie 

- Nana Mouskouri 

flbucement, ne buscule pas 
Laissez-moi, prolonger I'aube - 
fit chanter n^'importe quoi, 
Vive la vie, que c'est bon la vie. 



Da da da da da da da, c 'est bon la vie, 
i)a da da da da da da, c'est bon Xa vie. 

Alio taxi la route est longue 
&t le plan pour le tour du monde - 
Tu vas voir comme c 'est joli . 
i)o on do bie, c'est bon la vie. 

ife da da da da da da, c'est bon la vie. 
Da da da da da da da, c 'est bon la viei 

Je n'ai rien a faire et pas de r^ndez-vous 
Je suis libre comme I'air et prete a tout 
*La folie sefait de ne pas perdre la folie. 
Vive la vie, que c 'est bon la vie. 

Baa da da da ... 

Doucement, ne buscule pas 
Laissez-moi prolonger 1 'aube - 
Et chanter n 'import e quoi, 
Vive la vie, que c 'est bon la vie, 

Da da da da da da da, c 'est bon la vie, 
Da da da da da da da, c'est bon la vie. 



Hie 59th Street jJridge Sonf 

- Paul Simon 
Slow down, you* re movin* too fast 
You've gotta make the morning last 
Just kickln' dowi the cobble stones 
Lookln* for fun and feelin' groovy. 

Ba da da. . . .Peelin • groovy. 

Hello lamppost what ya knowin*? 

I We come to watch your flowers growln* 

Ain't ya got no rhymes for me? 

Do in do be...FeeHn' groovy. 

Da da da...Feelin' groovy. 

I've got no deeds to do. 
No promises to keep, 

I'm daffied and drowsy and ready to sl6ep 
Let the morning time drop all its pebbles 
Ufe, I love you, all is groovy. ^ ^® 
Ba da da. . • 

SPECTRUM, Winter 1976 




We don't know irfio ate the first mushrooms > 
but we do know that the French were the 
first to grow them on purpose - in caves 
^uat outside Paris. 2 



CROSS-CULTURAL EXGHAI-ICE 
Comments Overheard from French People 
About the American Culture 

ftom Peguy Nocturne 
New Jersey 

McDonalds - it is really unbelievable. 
You go into a restaurant, pay for your 
food; and they expect you to clean up 
the table, when you are finished. Why 
don't they just ask the clients to sweep 
the place! 

Ihe Americans serve all their drinks half 
filled with ice. Etrlnking such cold 
beverages is bad for the liver. 

HALIOWESN * It's legalized vandalism. 
The youths go wildt smashing pumpkins, 
soaping windows, filling mailboxes with 
shaving cream • 

The Americans have a greeting card for 
everything: new babies, new houses, April 
Fool's Da,y, St. Patrick's Day, and fiaster. 
They send Valentines to ai: their friends 
and even to their wives. 

FIX3HEBS - An American student came to my 
home for dinner. He brou^t me chrysan- 
themums! The poor fellow didn't know 
they are considered the cemetery flower 
in France! 

MATERNITY WARDS - How inhuman! Ihe baby 
is behind this glass wall irtilch is not 
even near her mother's room. You can not 
visit when you like, and the mother <»ily 
stays in 3-4 days! 



ON RI\D10 

Ann Arbor, Michigan producer-writers, 
Shirley Yih and Mary Kincaid's radio 
series, "French i'linutes", will be hitting 
the airwaves throughout the U.S. after 
September- 1, 1976. They have written and 
produced a total of nine radio plays - 
bilingual adaptations of de Maupassant 
short stories, running ftom 10 to 15 min. 
each. Narrated in Ehglish, each story 
features French dialog by Parisian per- 
formers. 



7. 
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TOJARiJ FRSa ca^'V£HSATTQN lii THE CLASSROOM 

Presenter: Kay Flanagan, Whitewater Public Schools 
Reprint from WaFLT Bulletin, Spring 1975 

The presenter offered general guidelines she uses in developing free conversation vdth 
her students. First, students who are fluent need not talk in long complicated 
utterances or exuress "great ideas." Small talk is an iiaportant element in free con- 
versation in fluency. Second, Rrench is a "must" in the classroom. Students use 
French at all times to communicate with the teacher and with each other. Third, skitE 
and stunts are fun, but they must be used correctly: students should use vocabulary 
and structures from a given lesson, adhering to them closely in preparing original 
skits or stunts. These are some specific activities that have been successful in her 
classes: 

1. Have students give a resume of an assignment - then re-give it, imitating some- 
one's voice and inflection (former President Nixon or General De Gaulle). 

2. Keep a trunk ("la grande caisse") filled with props, costumes, etc., that can be 
used by students to help with their presentations. 

3. Have students personalize basic ideas or reading selections from the text: 
"une soiree reussite" which was really a disaster. Students can think of other 
such situations in their own lives and make up similar skits/plays, using the same 
structures from the text. Another example was taken from "Souvenirs of Childhood, 
in which the imperfect tense was practiced and applied, lis. Flanagan suggested 
selecting the best skits of the year and presenting them in the evening, inviting 
the public. Awards are then given for the best actor, best actress etc. Such an 
activity motivates and inspires the students to be creative and to do their best 
throughout the year. 

Plan a "Show and Tell" day. Students bring something to class (usually dealing 
vdth their hobby or favorite activity) and talk to their peers about it. Such as 
"How to Box," "How to Start a Car." Such an activity is probably most effective 
in an advanced class. 

5. Use transparencies of "Saturday Evening Post" covers, or covers of magazines, to 
stimulate descriptions, sub-titles, short narratives. Cartoons and caricature 
drawings are also useful for stimulating captions or anecdotes. 

6. Hake up a murder mystery. A situation is presented (in French) to the students. 
Small-groups of students discuss possible solutions - each group must come up 
with some sort of solution, no matter how silly. Later they can make up their 
own mystery situations to present to the class to work out in small groups. 

7. Since school administrators are very concerned these days vdth "inquiry 
techniques," take a poem or song and ask guiding questions for students to 
answer and discuss in interpreting the work. Later students should be encouraged 
to develop their own questions which they can share with the group. 

8. Use the "interview" technique. For example, one student is Marie Antoinette 
and another is Robespierre. Students in the class «sk a series of questions of 
one of the two characters (who may have to read up on the person he or she is 
portraying). 3ti:Jents may write up a newspaper "report" of their interview as a 
writing activity and then present it orally to the class. 

9. Do a take-off of the "Dating Game" or "Price is Right;" Students practice 
making up questions and again use the inquiry technique. 

In all of these activities, Ms. Flanagan pointed out that visuals (provided by the 
•students or the teacher) are very important for meaning and motivation. She also 
suggested using a variety of reading materials and taping/video-taping as many of 
the activities as possible to share with other classes, with the administration and 
vdth parents. £g 

ERIC 3 1 



POSSIBLE MINI-*OOURSB OFFERINGS a fbreign lAhguage Department ad^t select to make 

the study of languages as Interesting and worthi^lle 
as possible for the students. Courses would be of 
vajcying length i 2-9 weeks. 

FREUCH lilNI-COURSSS 
Semester I 

Conversation and Grammar Review six weeks 

A short review of tenses, idioms > and important constructions 

with emphasis on using them orally. 

Sports three weeks 

The iiiost popular ones in France will be studied by means 
of film strips, films, tapes and reading. 



ts 



one week 



Semester II 



lort humorous plays will be selected from correlated 
tapes and books 

Beadlnjg ,f or Fm three weks 

B»ch arMNi:^ itfll select his reading jftofpc^m ft«m a vide 
variety of material. Ihpes, correlated booke^ recotds, etCi 

History tirree weekd 

An introduction to the most interesting events in French 
history^ through articles, reading^ filmstrips and 
correlated tapes* 

Skits one week 

A continuation of the previous ^skit" course. Acting out 

of student prepaared skits, or specially chosen plays* 

Chateaux three weeks 

Visits by films, film strips, and reading to the most 
famous chateaux k 

Ijidependent prelects three weeks 

Students will select their Own topics to work on. 

Fbods and Cooking three weeks 

Stud^ts will learn about French foods, how to order 

in a French restaurant i and do actual French cooking. 

Advanced Conversation and Composition three weeks 
Hore practice in learning to converse and write well 
in Flrencht 

Culture three weeks 

Finding out about how the French people live and how 
th^ir customs differ from ours. 



Trip Planning three weeks 

Plazming a trip to the vas^ious TegXone of France, 
learning useful tourist vocabulary, and regulations. 

Some courses will be conducted by individualized instruction, some in small groups, 
some with the whole clasci. flMh mtudsnt will work at his own level of achievement. 

• tftpom UAPLT Bulletin > Spring 1975) 
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FRENCH WORST AT M0NGRELIZIN6 LANGUAGE by John Vlnocur (Paris AP) 

Precise as a slide rule, more moMIfluous than temple bells and as vague as an 
October haze when necessary, the French language still hasn't resolved Its problems 
with A6RR, ARSH and AAMIGN. 

Starting next year, the government promises to war on linguistic mongrel I zat Ion 
by fining those responsible for the Infiltration of foreign terms. 

But before hauling a street vendor Into court for calling a sauciss de francfort 
a hOT dog, says Jacques Gandouin, a professor at the University of Paris, the govern- 
ment would do well to purge French of a problem no one can blame on the Americans or 
the British - the passion for abbreviations and acronyms that few people here, and 
virtually no one abroad, understand. 

AGRR sounds like someone getting strangled, but a directory of 20,000 French 
abbreviations says It's the General Association of Cooperative Pensions. ARSH Is 
really no more offensive than the Association for Research fn Human Sciences. And 
AAMIGN, seemingly the product of a throat disease, turns out to be the Association 
of Supervisors of the National Geographic Institute. 

Translators say the French probably use twice as many of these acronyms and siml-- 
lar abbreviations as speakers end writers of English or German. "These abbreviations 
are perhaps a greater danger ot comprehension than the foreign words, which after all 
can be naturttlzad In a satisfactory way", Gandouin said. "They're ugly and they arc 
among the things that stand In the way of universality for th^ French language." 

A tourist can't avoid fhm* Many cafe awnings are marked p.m,u. and a.f .p. The 
The first means that the ca^e has an offtrack betting wlndoWr +he second that It re- 
ceives a wire report of race results. Prices on the menu, alongside lobster, for 
example, might be marked s.g., which means "according to size," and the bill might 
come with t.t.s.c. next to the total - all tax and service Included. 

o 

FRENCH DRAMA 

Le Treteau de Paris appeared on stage for 
two presentations of L'Avare of Mollere. 
Teachers Interested In obtaining student 
copies of the play will find an attractive 
— one for sale by French and European Pub- 
lications^ Inc,, 115 Fifth Ave., New York 
N.Y* 10003. The books are $1.50 per copy. 
For all orders add $1.00 for postage, 
^ handling and Insurance. Minimum order, 
five copies. Allow up to two weeks for 
delivery. All orders prepaid. 

Iowa Foreign Lang. Bulletin 
-•s Feb. 1975 

o 

? FRENCH PHONICS FOR AMERICANS Is a booklet 
which makes It possible for the high 
school or college student to learn to pro- 
nounce 85? of alt the words In the French 
dictionary correctly, and without prompt- 
D Ing or hesitation, Is now available. 
Within a period of from fifteen to thirty 
classroom hours, the student can, through 
this self-teaching format, learn to see 
written French as does a native speaker. 
An abstract and a copy are availably 
through ERIC. Orders for multiple copies: 
Dept. of Modem Languages, Georgia Inst, 
of Technology, Atlanta 6A 30332. Xeroxed 
—Jtext available at $1.75 ea. 
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MATERIALS ON FRENCH ROLE IN BICENTENNIAL 



Few French teachers. If any, will be 
failing to stress the French contributlor 
to the young American nation during the 
upcoming bicentennial celebration. For 
those who wish some background Informa- 
tion on the Subject, Professor Maurice 
Ross has prepared a packet which he offer 
to Interested parties. The packet In- 
cludes "Teaching the Reasons for France's 
Participation In the American Revolution^ 
"Le Barbler de Seville et la Guerre 
dMndependance," and "The Ordeal of a 
Merciful Man", which explains how the 
French court rescued Washington from a 
painful dilertvna. Professor Ross has aisc 
produced a series of short radio broad- 
casts about the accomplishment of Inde- 
pendence. To receive a copy of the 
packet, send a self-addressed man I la en- 
velope with 26t Ih postage to Professor 
Maurice toss, Dept. of Foreign Languages 
and Literatures, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 




LA CONCIERGE (from THE IMPULSE 9/75) 

Did you hear what the concierge said 
about the croissants? She says they* re 
not French at all. She says they origin- 
ated In 1686 when the Turks of the Otto- 
man Empire were besieging Budapest. 
Hungarian bakers, who worked at night, 
heard the Invaders digging tunnels to 
reach the heart of the city. An alarm 
was raised and the assault repulsed. As 
their reward, the bakers were granted 
the privilege of creating a corraTiemorati ve 
pastry taking the form of a crescent, 
emblem of the defeated Turks. But 
according to another tradition, croissants 
were first produced by the bakers of 
Vienna, to express their rejoicing In the 
western victory over the Turks In 1683. 
But the cult of the moon, with the 
crescent used as a religious symbol. Is 
far older than any Turk or Christian. 
True, since then, the French have given 
these rolls a special culinary '*chic" - 
and their name. Well, the concierge, you 
know how she talks • • • 



A TASTE OF PARIS bv Theodora Fitzglbbon 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Bo^^ton 1974, $7.95) 

French cookbooks are plentiful and always 
In season. This one, however, is out of 
the ordinary. The author has concocted a 
fascinating melange of recipes, served up 
with a liberal sprinkling of anecdotes 
about the restaurants of Paris and the 
famous and Infamous persons who frequent 
them. The book Is accented with wonder- 
ful photographs of la belle epoque and 
unexpected tidbits of Information. 
Whether you're a gourmet, gourmand, French 
teacher, Francophile, photographer or 
nostalgia buff, this cookbook Is for you. 

Edi-'or, FLAND NEWS 3/76 



FOREIGN EXCHANGE 



French Is a hobby with me. I speak It 
understandably, but grasp It rather poorly 
when It Is spoken by the average French 
person. At a formal dinner where I was 
surrounded by French people, I was Indulg- 
ing liberally in my conversational French, 
but having trouble when I had to listen. 
I overheard a French woman sitting two 
seats down the table say: "That American 
speaks French very well. Isn't It too 

barf he's dea^-" contrlb. by John KImberly ^ 



FRENCH BREAD RECIPE 
Ingredients: 

2 cups warm water (105 to 110 degrees) 
1 package active dry yeast or 1 cake 

compressed yeast 
1 tablespoon salt 
6 to 6? cups unbleached flour 
a sprinkling of cornmeal 

1. Measure water Into large bowl. Crumble 
or sprinkle In yeast. Stir to dis- 
solve* Beat In salt and 4 cups flour 
to make stiff dough, mixing with hands 
If nwtssary. 

2. Turn dough out onto floured board. 
Knead about 5 mln., sprinkling with 

flour if dough IssHII sticky. 

3. Place dough in large, lightly greased 
bowl with fairly vertical sides to aid 
the rising. Cover with damp towel. 
Set in warm place (75 to 80 degrees - 
top of stove or refrigerator Is good) 

4. Let dough rise about 2i hours until 
triple In bul k. 

5. Punch down with fist. Let rise 30 -45 
min. or until more than double.- Turn 
out onto floured board. Cut Into 3 or 
4 equal parts. Roll each back and 
forth with palms; sliding hands gradu- 
ally toward ends as dough lengthens. 
Roll it 15" long or as long as your 
cookie sheet 

6. Sprinkle cookie sheet with cornmeal. 
Place bread on cookie sheet. Take a 
razor blade and make 3 or 4 long diag- 
onal slashes i to i Inch deep. Let 
dough rise, uncovered. In warm place 
about 2 hours or until doubled In bulk 
While dough rises, heat over to 400 
degrees. Put a shallow pan of boiling 
water on bottom shelf: will create 
steam. Brush loaves with cold water. 
Bake 20 minutes. Brush again and bake 
20 minutes. Transfer loaves to wire 

rack to cool . 
« 

THE IMPULSE 9/75 



LANGUAGE CAN BE EXPENSIVE! 

To solve the language problem, accord- 
Ing to word from San Francisco, Place 
Pigalie encourages customers to order wine 
by number . . Other evening a businessman 
ordered a bottle of No. 103 but the waiter 
thought he said 104. The guest liked It so 
much, he ordered a second bottle. Instead 
of his $6.50 wine, he was drinking a $38 
a bottle! He & owner spilt bill. 



c 
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FILMS FOR THE FRENCH TEACHER 



French Film Descriptions : Need help on deciding which films might be most worthwhile 

to show in class? Sandra J. Savignon hes prepared an 
evaluative guide to over 100 education films relating to French language and culture. 
These films were systematically reviewed and rated by teachers in training under the 
supervision of Professor Savignon* The listing for each film Includes a description 
of the contents, an indication of the age and linguistic level for which It Is Judged 
most suitable, and a summary of viewers' assessments of its overall value. This 
publication is available FREE to classroom teachers through the cooperation and 
support of the Department of French and the Visual Aids Service of the University of 
Illinois (Urbana-Champaign) • Requests for the material, accompanied by two first- 
class postage stamps to cover mailing, should be sent to Professor Sandra J. Savignon 
Dept. of French, 2090 Foreign Languages Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

FLAND NEWS October 1975 



Fllmstrip & Tape on French- Joan Jukich and Yoland Jenny of the Department of 
Speaking Switzerland: Foreign Languages at the University of MInno5o^o--{Xllutll 

have authored a f 1 Imstrip/tape/scrfpt under a grant 
from the University of Minnesota which presents a comprehensive view of French- 
speaking Switzerland. The program fills a real need, reports Professor Jenny, be- 
cause of the unavailability of any materials on the Suisse Romande or Belgium, It 
depicts scenes of everyday life as well as sites of historical and literary Interest. 
There are two soundtracks, one In English for cultural or social studies classes, 
and one In French for intermedlete and advanced students. Write to: 
AUDIO VISUAL LIBRARY SERVICE - for descriptive brochure and price list. 

3300 Unlversllv Ave SE PLAND NEWS October 1975 

Minneapolis, NW 55414 



Want to Increase Enrollments, French Is all around us - where we eat, shop and 
Interest & Awareness In French? visit. It is Important to people ail over the 

worM, as the language of diplomacy, of the arts, 
of science, of love. All this - and more - are included in an exciting new film- 
strip package, "Why Study French", prepared by the Focus on French Committee of the 
American Association of Teachers of French. Geared to students of grades 5-8, It 
presents In an easy, appealing manner, the many reasons for choosing to study French. 
Available from AATF. Contact Dorothy Dalis, Publicity Chairman, Focus on F-ench 
Committee, 131 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 3390 Windsor Extension, 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001 

Entirely new. Illustrated material and slides for teaching French culture through 
French gestures and visual, comparative-study media (Including transparencies to be 
placed over a mirror) are now available for learning French pronunciation. 

"The Silent Language of France-French Culture through French Gestures" by 
Henri NIedzielskl. 66 pp., 36 photographic 1 1 1 ustratlons $ 2.95 

37 Supplementary slides, for use with above book: $7.95 5f ordered with book. 
Otherwise, $8.96 per set. 

French Sound Visuals - Comparative Studies by Henri NIedzielskl and S, Fleurette 
Schmltt. 8 transparencies, 12 loose-leaf folder sheets, for pronunciation. 
Single sets $2.65. 

Iowa Foreign Language Bulletin; Oct. 1975 
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FRENCH 

Pub I icai'lons. Journals, flows I otters 



Mew publication AATF National Bulletin 
established by the Anierican Association 
of Teachers of French. Editor requests 
news items of interest - conferences, 
workshops, rrodul prorirams, foreign long, 
weeks, special bicentennial observations 
etc. S.L. Shinal 1 , Editor 

AATF 

57 East Armory Ave. 
Champaign I M inois 61820 



Frer.ch/Canad i an newspflper avai iciDic — 
cic^ssrooms can subscribe to Sole : i I :Jc-; 
ColoTibie, a French nev/^paper rrco British 
Coluu'bia^ for $10 per year. Tabloid- 
5i,^ed, the paper app3ars v;cckly> and in- 
cludes regular features, women's news, 
scr,o wanr ads, etc. Er^ch weekp one page 
v.ri rvcn by and for sYud-3nts of French 
(;;rr/;ars. With rocipoD, pu::::ics, and other 
.'ocrl ures. Wri te: Solpi i ce Colomb ic 
Cc.r'.bie, Vancouver 9 



Canada X 



(•■jjout 12 panes long) 



you hove been searching for a French 
;sDOf;C'r for your classroom, perhaps 



rinuo, Lo Jourr.al Franca is Dos V/rite: 



i i a i's-l tn t s is the c.r.^wcr. Fr ancc-yAr.or ique 
is a French newspaper published weekly in 
r'-v; York, it costs 58.00 per year and 
^.3.00 for six months. You may write for 
special reduced rates for schools and 
cclle(::c3. Single copies are 25C. Write: 
France-Amerique 

1111 Lexington Ave., (fro.m New Jersey 
Mew York, N.Y. 11021 Foreign Lang Notes 

Oct. 1975) 



O'^n-*- '.Tior> rary Frgtnch Civilization , a new 
iniordiscipl inary journal devoted to the 
stuJy of French speaking cultures through- 
out the world, is designed to address the 
neecis of faculty (secondary and advanced 
levels) in French, history, political 
science, sociology and other related dis- 
ciplines. In the forefront are the 25- 
50,000 French- language teachers in the U.S. 
alone who share the serious and often dif- 
ficult task of acting as the chief inter- 
preters of French speaking cultures for 
thousands of STudents. 

Artie les, ar.fiotated bib I iographies, 
interviews, notes and reviews are solici- 
tated from persons wishing .to share their 
knowledge and insights with a broad, 
diversi f iod audience. 

Initially, the journal wi I 
ed bi-annua!ly with the first 
ing in the fa I i of 1976. 
Ed i tor i a i correspondence: B.J 
General Editor, Dept. of Modern Languages, 
ibntana State University, Gozcman, 
f.'lt. 59715 

Subscriptions: 1 , r. S8.00 individu Js; 

^ilO.CO i nst i tutions 
Phillip Crant, Managing Editor 
Dept. of Foreign Lang. & Literature 
University of So. Carolina 
Columbia, S.C 29208 



bo pub I i sh- 
issue appear- 

Qui nn 



.\FW FRENCH NEWSLETTER AVAILABLE: The ^-irb^ 
issue of a newsletter called Le rrancais 
sans front! ere has just appeared. it is 
published by the Federation i nternationa le 
des Professeurs de Francais. For a copy 
write to the editor, M. Jean Demoule, 



A public-^tion apperjring monthly to sum- 

jri:^o activities in Quebec schools is 
riv<,ilr;ble ror thj asking. It is called 
f-^' c:.-;Mc^n O'icri^c, and contains news of 
c-iucc; i- iona I TVp career education, health 
c l*\:ation, cy'rc. in French. Write: 
Ed ic.":tion CijcLec 

:>;rvico c;cr,oral dcs ccxiunications 
ilinistere do V Education 

r:;vice ''G ' 

IMrjOCC GIA 



10 , rue Gabrielle-d'Estrees, 92170 Vanves 
France. The first issue carried news 
about French teachers in Chile as wall as 
a view of Lebanon. 

FLAMD NEWS Oct. 1975 
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L::coI lent [■rc:r^cf^ language 
V a Veil auto to schools at no 
Wri I'e to: f'onsieur Nicircel Couture, 
tvi rcct«':ur^ des Relations Publiques 
Mydro-Queboc, 75 nouievard Dorchester ouest 
Kontroal, Quebec H2Z 1A4, Canada 3 3, 



f^iE:J^"i-(_TFJ^C!]FJ^ a pubication by 

t^^i''Dept.~~of French ana Italian, The Univ. 
of V;isconsin; Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
A once-*a-year publication containing ideas 
id resources; sent free to Wisconsin 

only - write for costs for out- 
requests . 



Teachers 
of ^Stato 



::lE YOij;; 



:CO;-E BILI.«Ci;:\L 
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FOR FRENCH TEACH5x=\S 

Have you seen the 100 FVench Culture Capsules published by J. Bale Killer; University 
Station 71^9, Provo, Utah 8^601? For $3.00 you can recsive these looseleaf capsules 
They are a page in length, coi.taining relevent information on a given topic - marriage 
dating, or whatever - and activities are su^^gested. 

The French Tee-^.a'^er is a practical manual on the activities and life styles of French 
^ut^ Su6grsg .o^ for teaching are included. ;)ritten by Jane M. Bour.ue and avail- 
able at the Advancement Press of America icr $^.00. 

(above articles from The USSO) 



t;£vf FRETylCH CULTURAL UI^'ITS 

Tne French slide-tape units on various phases of conte,.porary life in France develop- 
ed by Ss. ?ora Ladu, former Director. Division of Languages, ^o. Carolina Dept. of 
"blic In truction, and Lladame Yvonne Vukovic of Paris vd 1 be ^^f^f ^^^^^^,^3^^^^. 
Advancement Press of Auerica. Five French units are avaixable - for catalog deserip 

SviLSenrreL^^f'Llorica , C^^FLT BULL.TI.'. ...^itewater Wisconsin) 

^^AO Cass Averrae 
Detroit, l-iichifjan ^6202. 



riTTS FOR -.^iCHIiiG_C:MiM^ - students in Professor Ifcop's culture workshop, suT.^er 
T9l57ii^II^i^i^^^^ units that may be borrowed for use xn I^ench classes. 

1. Afric an Li^rket includes dialogues, slides, video-tape and ta?e recordings dealing 
vTTth the market scene and eating habits in Africa. 

2. Fr.-^nch Trains consists of audio-motor units, dialogues and information ox aiffer- 
enc^r between Frei;ch and American trains and tram travel. 

3. Stu.iyir:T French Culture throu gh Advertisements looks at slide, of ^J;^^ 
h^£^{~^^6rinrte-^jA^^ to discover aspects o. French 
livint; and values as seen in advertising. 

Eeq^ucsts for these units should be sent to: 

Prof. Constfince Knop 

1^^4 Teacher Education rluildins^ 

225 i;. Miles; UV/-Madison, 53706 

(Blue Grass Bulletiiif Fall 1975; 

]'r.lene Peters has compiled an Annotated Selected Bibliography on the Current Status 
• S^nch £men. She is happy to make it available to teachers, bend 30 cenc. in 

.■yl.-i-.pr, and a self -addressed, stamped envelope to: 
H-jieno Petors, French Department 

llacalcstcr ColleiVJ, St. Paul Hin n. 55105 ^ 

A„'inotated IVlbliocrarhy oi S.3lected Texts for Teachers of flench by James E. Locker, 

i'-:lcolm Price Lab. Sohool 

v;rit-: James E. Beckor, Chrm. F.L. Dept. 

Halcolm Price Laboratory School 

U. of No. Iov;a; Cedar Falls, Iowa 50d13 

' ^virc< Par-uotte Associates - official distributor for the U.S. of Liorairio 

- aSche^in Lt<^e of Montreal, publishers of outstanding Fench-Cauadia:i wrxtei., 
• ^:tc-S for sLond-lenguag; instruction, dictionaries technical .jnua^^ ana 
Lunguage games. Write, Paquette -Hudson Assoc.; 3^9 Cnurc.iil Ave., Otoaw., 
Ontario K125B3. 

^ 54. 
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CULTURAL INFORMATION ON FRANCE 



For French cultural Information > information on Ftench Universities, courses for 

foreigners, schools in France, e^diange scholars: 

Services Culturels de I'Ambassade de France 
972 Fifth Avenue? New York, N.Y, 10021 



Las Services Culturels, Ambassade de Frajice, has available posters published by the 
Commissariat General au Tourisme francais. 4 posters (w of size 90 cm x 60 cm x ^0 cm) 
may be requested. Send a label with your name and address together with a check for 
$1.00 made payable to "Cultural Publications" for handling and postage. 

Maine FL News, Fall 1975 



Information on political, economic, and social institutions may be obtained from 
Services de Presse et d 'Inforr.ation, Consulat Genr/ral de France, 2570 Jackson st., 
San Francisco, CA 94115. 



P-^litical, economic or social order in France information: >n:ite to Consulat 
General de France, Service de Presse et d 'Information, 3 Cojiunon wealth Ave,, Boston, 
Mass. 02116. In all cases, teachers should write for material, 

Maine FL News, Fall 1975 



TIC-TAC-TOE WITH FR2NCH IRREG, VBRBS - a game for students to play in pairs as teacher 
ealls from cards marked with the passe compose, ^.Vuble playing board, i.e., students 
may respond with the infinitive or with the passe L.:7ple. $2.50, postage included. 
Make checks payable to Dr. Reva Abelson 

7730 Cornell; St. Louis, MO 63130 



If you are interested in posters, films, slides, brochures and other information on 
France, write for a free catalogue from Dr. Gerard Roubichou, Attache Culturel, 
3305 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, LA 70115 (Teachers only) 

norida FL Assoc. News, 3/75 

Copies of a French mail-order catalogue which is available on newsstands all over 
Prance may be oidered from Manufrance, ^2033 St. Etiene, Cedex, France. So far the 

catalogue is free. , /^^ 

^ U. Of 111. FL. News V75 

Write to the Mayor of Montreal, Jean Drapeau, Hotel de Ville; 275 Est. Notre Dame 
Montreal H2y 1C6, Canada - for bilingual tourist brochures. 

PUB Theatre Company A n^w innovative program in ^i -Lingual Performaiicf^fi. 

2695 oacramento St. Teachers Interested in inviting group to their school 

San Francisco CA 9^115 - performances and discussion between actors and 

students, contact PUB Theatre Company. 

ADDRESSES FOR FILMS: National Film Board of Canada (catalog of free films in French) 

650 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001 

FaCSFA (documentary films) - Catalog is $1.00 
972 Fifth Ave,; New York N.Y, 10021 

Daniel J. Maillet ( Focus on French - 20 minute film)-Xvintal foo 
75 Meadow Street 

Garden City N.Y. 11530 j^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^73 
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STRICTLY FRENCH 
SUMMER STUDY 



Summer Workshop in I^on, Rrance 
June 21 to August 2, 1976 
Information from* Edward Allen 



238 Arps Hall 

19^5 North High Street 

Columbus, Ohio, ^3210 



The French House, Wisconsin 
8 week summer session 
June 16 to August 8 
Information from: Lytton Davis 



Dept. of Rrench 
U. of Wisconsin 
6l„ Van Hise 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Irtstitut Francais 
Rollins College, Florida j France 
July 6 to 2^4- - College 
July 26 to August 20 - Reance 
Information from J Dr. Elinor S, Miller 
Box 1028 
Rollins College 
Winter Pk, Fl. 32789 

The Exporiment^AIS to sponsor 
Intensive 5-day Workshop for French 
Teachers - Vermont} June 21-26 
Write: NAIS 

k Liberty Square 

Boston, Mass, 02109 



CPLTA LANGUAGE INNS - French - August 1^ to 22 
Dominican College, San Rafael 

Write: Carol Sparks, CFLTA LANGUAGE IrJN COORDINATOR 
1795 Wobdside Gt.} Concord, CA 9^519 



PRIMARY FRENCH IM THE BAL/^CE 

Clare Burstall, Monika Jamicson, Susan Cohen and Margaret Hargreaves, A report of 
the National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales (published in 
England in 197^ and in the United States through Humanities Press in 1975;, *11.0 

PRIMARY FRENCH IN THE BALANCE reports on a ten year national experimtnt in foreign 
language teaching in England and Wales which was set up to examine the feasibUity 
and advisability of expanding the teaching of French to all students at the Primary 
(elementary school) level. Specifically, data were to be collected relating to the 
experimentil pupils' level of achievement in French (with comparison made to student 
beginning the language at a later age) and tr the development of their attitudes to- 
ward learning the language. Sub-questions included such items as examining the 
effect of pupil variables (e.g., sex, socio-economic status, etc.) and teachers 
attitudes/expectations on the level of achievement of the students and on their 
attitudes toward foreign Language learning. A wealth of statistical data was 
collected, the figures of which are contained in separate technical appendices. 
This volume summarizes and discusses the findings of the experiment in a coherent 
well -organized, and thorough fashion. 

rroj-x-uifteuij^c , -o Journal of Educational Research 
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CONCRETE POETRY IN GERMAN ? JAWOHL! 

Donna Spence submitted the following con- 
crete poem to Dr, Gustave Math leu's third 
year German class at California State 
University, Fullerton. Dr. Mathleu sent 
It along to Accent after noting the French 
concrete poetry In the Sept. /Nov. 1974. 

PROTEST 



Die Preise steigen nach 
Das Einkommen geht 
Die Helterkelt geht 



h 
hin 
u 
n 
t 
e 
r 



n a u s. 



Kummer tn unserem Ha us. 



Wir beflnden uns In etner 



"5. 



le 



Die Immer t 



I 



e 



e 



w 



Herum In einer 



I 



Bis man die Vernunft verllert! 
(Courtesy ACCENT on ACTFL) 



BICENTENNIAL PENNANTS 




THAT . . . ? 
(Some Interesting and curious facts on 
German contributions to American history) 

...the name "America" was first used for 
the new continent by (^rman cartographer 
Martin Waldseemuel ler who In his "Cosmo- 
graphlae Introducio" of 1507 mistakenly 
attributed the discovery of the new world 
to Italian navigator Amerigo Vespucci? 

...Peter Minuet who bought Manhattan from 
the Indians In 1626 and erected the fort 
knowrt today as the "Battery" was bom In 
Wesel, Germany? 

...(^rman Immigrants brought to the U.S*. 
not only beer and sauerkraut, but also 
Christmas trees, Easter eggs, blue Jeans, 
and the "comic strip"? 

...Civil War cartoonist Thomas Nast, who 
created the Republican elephant, the Demo- 
cratic donkey and Santa Claus, was b^rn In 
Landau, Germany? 

...the famous painting of "Washington 
Crossing the Delaware" was painted by 
Emmanuel Leutze while he was actually 
living in a town on the Rhine? 

...that the first newspaper to print the 
Declaration of Independence was Helnrlch 
Miller's "Pennsylvanlscher Staatsbote" in 
Its issue of Tuesday, July 9, 1776? 

...that 35 million American citizens today 
one out of every six - can trace their 
ancojtry to Germany? 
I (from BULLETIN N.Y. Assoc. of FIT) Nov. 75 



INTERDISCIPLINARY GERMAN- LANGUAGE CULTURAL UNITS by Merrlam M. Moore Is a booklet of 
suggested themes, activities and projects which have evolved from the Inter-dlscl- 
plinary advanced German- language mini -courses at RIdgefleld High School < Many of the 
activities can be adapted for use at earlier levels. Booklet can be obtained from 
Mrs. Merrlam Moore, RIdgefleld H.S., 700 North Salem Road, RIdgefleld, Conn.. 06877. 
Please include 13$ for postage. (Iowa Foreign Language Bulletin, Feb. 1975) 

AUFBAU Is en American weekly in (German which gives English trenslattonu of difficult 
words. It is the largest German- language newspaper In the U.S. A special project of 
AUFBAU is a youth section expecially created for high school and college students as 
a very lively part of their curriculum. It Is a newspaper - not just any kind of 
textbook - with a broad variety of news Items of general Interest for the students as 
well as features, travel reports, puzzles and contests, alt written In an easy to 
understand language with English translations of difficult words. In short: an enjoy- 
able way of learning German^ Write AUFBAU, 2121 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10023. (no 
Q Indlcatlon of cost given.) (from Foreign Unguage- Notes. October t^^^^^^^ 
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SHARE YOUR TALEHT: PROJECTS FOR CLASS 

Choose on% or more activities from the list beloM. Start on the project noM. 

1. Write to a pen pal In a German-speaking country • 

2. Read e book about Germany. 

3* Write a report ^ibout a German-speaking country. 

4. Write a report on a film or television program about Germany. 

5* Cook a German dish. 

6. Hake some German clothing. 

7. Build a German mobile. 

8. Hake a German word puzzle. 

9. Draw a series of original drawings showing the culture of the foreign country 
or unique characteristics of the foreign country using any media desired. 

10. Paint a mural d«-?lctlng unique and Interesting aspects of a way of life In the 
foreign country* 

11. Read a travel book of your choice and prepare an oral report using Illustra- 
tions, post cardSp photographs and/or slides. 

12. Moke a poster to advertise the culture of the foreign country. 

13* Draw a series of original Illustrations for a story that has Interested you, 
using any media desired. 

14. Sketch a map of a region In the U.S. where you would find German Influence. 

15. Hake a scrap book showing cultural aspects or news of the foreign country. 

16. Hake an Imaginary visit to a store, or bakery, or flower shop, plaza or coffee 
house or discotheque and name the Items you would see In any one of them. 

17* OuMd a model some outstanding structure In the foreign country such as 

the Olymplaturm, Brandenburger Tor, or a Cathedral. 
16. Prepare a menu In German emphasizing dishes from the particular country. 
19* Write or tell about an Interesting or humorous Incident that happened to you 

while treveltng In a foreign country. 

20. Prepare an oral or written description of the cultural aspect that has Impress- 
ed you the most* 

21. Hake up a game that you can play In German with your friends. 

22. Prepare a chalk talk to present cultural aspacts that have Impressed you, or 
tell a story. 

23 flaka up a skit to present In class. 

2^. Hake commercials for the country and be ready to act them out In front of group 
25* Organize a puppet show to Illustrate part or all of the story that you may have 
chosen to present to your group. 

26. Prepare a report (oral or written) centering on a region that Interests you In 
the foreign country* 

27. Write an editorial based on an article that may have appeared In a local news- 

ERIC ^^'^^ 



23. After viewing a film showing cultural aspects of the foreign country, narrate 
or summarize It briefly. 

29. Ask your teacher to provide you with a list of ther.es from which you can pick 
one to spcnk cxtejr.poraneously. 

30. Ask your teacher for a list of hypothetical situations. Be ready to dramatize 
one of them. 

31. ^''orklng alone or in a small group, write a drama centering it on a family that 
nay have recently immigrated to the U.S. Be ready to dramatize it or direct 
the dramatization. 

32. Listen to a record or tape in the foreign language and prepare a resume on 
Its content. 

33. Write pares of a script from a film that you have seen in which cultural 
aspects of the foreign country are emphasized. 

Vi. Hake up your own activity, discuss it with your teacher, ai^d with his approval, 
go Lo world 

- - From M o^{^.^rn Languctcie '.'ev/slettcr , 

Minneapolis Public Schools, January 1975 



po'jucrs <*)nd prlniad material for 
r^-nnan v/ri tc; 

cG'-rffMn rOLioiial TourlsL Office 
5''0 n fill A'/cnue 

Vork, iVw York IGOZO 

'*'rt;riion rcdcrol Hallroacl 
1 i */r;s t ^2nd Street 
.'cw Yorl:, lew YorU 

cC- r. ion Int'ornotion Con e'er 

.Uv// Vorl'., t':.w York 10022 
0/ ^1 i/.h-Ci/i jr, Inronnation Office 

i .iO Toic'I'.^. lnforM.ulon Center 
* I' i »' III /.^'r u'l 
J Yu/I:, ;:. \i \\>rh U)0iO 

( i!'! J'"'"/I./''L' Illinois 3toi-o U.) 

. nh;'./i\, ' .-//rMlrble for lo.jn: 

'*=^.':''.L:\i .^^'^tlu'in do r V/e! :-. 
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(following from THE DIALOG, IncJiena U. Aug. 
DER APFSL FALLT HI CUT l/f.lT VOM DAUil, 
prepared by Susan llunt-Smi th , V/Illiam 
wlaisdcli, and Esther Stockdrchcr. 

A learning activities pacJtct v^hlch can 
be used ol any level of inuiructlon. The 
lessons Include rncriibcrG of the family, 
fcjrnily tree projects (Der StairmbauTri) > the 
origin of names, and coots-of -armrj (Oa^ 
'.Aappen Gchi I d) . The assajnihwOts fcr t>Li;- 
Jcnts are both creative and persoria M zed. 

DAS CIMKAUFEi'i FURS AC;E;Jn:-'.nOT , prepared by 
JuiJi th C. Witte 

A conij-ifchcn;; I ve threo-prjrt learning 
:ictiv!Ly porjicine Vihicli iiK.lu':!?;.; l::i:r.G;v3 
cn I.r i r.i'.li;; Sv.sl;::'i^ rv;-:, Gclf.'r.v:, /-r.; ,.. 

I c 1 Uo.;'; i ii" . rue l ions 1**^ i ■.i.'ciic r i LroJuc+ 
:(o*. of *,.c..;ei'lQi i;-; i. 'Viorr.v'^ 1'' clui':, rooDi'. 

inj ui'iii npjcific i .J.j ! i ncs for M:;:My>, 
'J^J(iv^t riCtivitI:ji> to j-^ do/c inr'ivi.-.''.!r>'" 
or in lif.i'jll ijr{Hi|,ij. /'.lo^g wiLli iujc'.or j- 
or»«J c cur^.;^^ f: r c t ion a , 'J\ 1 .:s;)^n ; rr]|'js 
c ' tjc-'cn t • f " 1 '.:»'*.Ci po:, Lor t: . cx-'j^ 
co.]l':nL co;:ib iruit ion of tiv^iiori oi.<J i-^rin^M. 

Above packc-vs r.v.-, i I lo prr-r^iifcj 3CC ^;^.cl^ { 
Sp'iCify nur;,-'; .'i..:ncJ to C/j-or "/rr,:, ic^r f:>r 
ScliOol f'oroi c;n Lrjnrjuo^";oj ; M-./noric:! E. 
j Indiana U., OlcoroInQton Indlaniji ^//401 



tho Qttrcictivo brochures 
10020) and tho Au3tricjn 



E:lNbMj ?Lbl>!bNN |t:(N L-'WL 

i\ro you having difficulty looping the bulletin board displays in your classroom 
attractive and current? Are your facts arid figures on West Germany those of the 
Frhcjfdi* cHJniirii3troi{of»? Does your dearth of recent information oo Austria and 
Sv/itzerland cause thesf) Gorman speaking countries to suffer neglect? Vihero do you 
turn when some of your students begin to grow c*i sonchanted with outdated factual 
and dc:;crlptjvo if.citorials? Tun? to the custodlrin! A kind word or two and he will 
frost likely aid you tn properly disposinrj of the cardboard box of odds and ends 
whicii has outlived its usefulness! Next, with the expenditure of a dollar or so for 
postage stamps end pit hour or so of your tirne, this situation can be vastly improved. 
A wide variety of sourc(:;3 advertise regularly and consider it part of their service , 
equipping the Gerran teacher v/ith materials which considerably enhance tho foreign 
languago classroom experience. The returns will usually outv/oigh tirrto spent In 
formulating requests. 
/ 

"■^.^ The L;iv3rary Society Foundoi'ion, Inc. (dox 155, Cracie Station, N.Y:, N.Y. 10028; 

continues to grant funds for purchasing books, equiRr.iont and teaching materials. 
It ako proviilos r .-'/iis and certi f icattiJS to students who donionstrato outstanding 
ach iuvor.iOn )* in Gjr.M.:n. 

'^^^ ^'-i;"^''" Infono^tion Centor (410 Park Ave., N.Y,, ^!.Y. 10022) offers a free 
sut;r.cripi jo.-i to Thr:>^j^orr;:5n Jj^^^^ a newspaper printed in English which rcpub- 

\l<z\icr. articles of intor'';r,r from the Gorman Pro:.s. The Center has also recently re- 
coiv.3;d a varioty ol factunt pamphlets from its publishers abroad. 

Colorful bjllctin t^ocrds can be constructed by moans of 
v/iiich Tho S/;iss Conv.-r (608 Fifth Ave., N.Y,, N.Y. 1002 
:!;itioriuI Tour ist 0- ^ Ico (200 E. Randolph Dr., Suite 5130, Chicago, III. 60(501) r,r^\\ 
liVcn rcqir;st, Tho counvrios' skiing areus are he-.vi ly emphasized, although factual 
l'"oM -ri'G ore oVf^ilrjtjjo too. 

'•^ ^' - . ossessln':? a substantial f i Im-lcriding library from which filr.s can be 

oof .' -.^.u ,'roo of cUcrr]-), The Germ.iin Consulate General (Dr. Wolfgang Schumann, 
jO''; 5. I'lichifior, Ave, Cliicjgo, Ilk 60G03) will donate book prizes to outstanding 
C ;n..ii'. s ru<J.;n It,, lihen requesting the bco!;s, one should not forget to asK for 
"luiLjchcn ubor Doutschland, a 'DO-page factual compondiunof up-to-date information 

c Tlv; r^j^iciol ofMoj of Lufthansa Gonnan Airlines (814 Roanoke BKig., 109 South 
' - Scvofn-h Sr., Minneapolis, Minn. 55402) cun be contacted if brochurcis concerning 
:mvol -io ond in Oennnny are d'JL;irod. Those brochures are especially useful since 
il-K/y inclu'io p-gional r"ups or tho country. 

[ •"orli.v.ps Tf.'.j rnr^st gcnorous of ilio Cr^rinrj) benefactors is Inter Nationos (r:;Mr;rat 
Invonntioii, 'j'Jj Donn-Jad Oodc;:.berg ], Konrtodya lice 91-10:5, Fcuorul Republic of 
■ f. -.y). Th^i v.riory of i lufi.j tiiis founu.v; ion off'^.:rj is so grourr t!;::.i' oo nvjut 
.rt.:.ul}y r.p...cify n:* cIs c.nd doniros, whether tlv.:y rriaps, poJiurs, ccircl qo^::c^^ 

I m;--^ f-.^'h,-.) ;).:,r:;p;i I cI'Ij^ lit'rrciry t\;-<!-^,, or bionr.:p!iir;s :vf r'-i-cu-s i'/cr fi j;?-^^ 

•Di.'jC.: ^ ■.,.{..>. J li:.;-in:i of tr.jvul bur'.-;iur' .^Tid iri for;:.; lion C'Tintcrs in ti) v princi-* 
j'.J ^''/r. (I fj-n( .; i Ico loii-jtiv/ lo Lr. pririlv:d hnr*;, intorosi'od jjorsons r,,y:y 
\:r:\'. 'lo Hz/iO C. /;;I-.o.i, [;ox ^M'jJ Un i V;ri. i ty Zi^liun, Grcind Forks, N.D. 5C202, for 

;/.. • ,wid rr.-^our ci;'j couriosy, TAPiI JII55; ::ovar:a ("L i 'ov/:> i et i'or. Spring 1075) 

• • i 'J ' ' I / Lil'^L^^J' -.'llt''!'. ^^^^ prcf' O I icno I pur[.cr;c:;. G'..* rr,,. ijTJC'iorf^ .'■..-jy 
'I'i i •'^■/i' i i'or..\/|- ion to rho AAIG ScrviC'^': ContLfr, I'O'J Wulnut jrrcy./f , Piii U). 

' ;:*^^lJj ' ' j.r'.^Jj'ii::' ^ 'f*"^-^ niui;ic t-'ii^is, prinioa sloricc cr.d S' tg: to 

• • ''i'^ oi i.;.'i..!ri. /\s;; ior ^j^C 1(i7J.L cato lo^:ii(''Li , lnt.;r ;iutlor.oj> D-j3 

'1,1] .X(;'..':,[."r J 1^ l-'or.nociyo i I'.-j 9-103, Hu^n'osropub I i k Dcutschluno. 
^^i'^»v> twO articles iTom UV^liO - Humaniiies Newslotter) 
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DEUTSCHES BROT 



Baking has been linked with the economic and spiritual lives of Germany and has 
played an almost mystical role throughout German history. Bread was honored in pagaii 
times as the staff of life and also as a sacred symbol; in Christian times it has been 
thought of as more than a food because of its connection with the bread of Eucharist. 
Its use and abuses have been a constant theme of German prose and poetry. One of 
Grimm's fairy tales tells of a mother Mhose beloved child died. Wishing to buy the 
child the noblest pair of shoes, she baked a pair with the whitest flour. But in the 
other world, as in this one, it was a sin to tread upon bread (the Arabs still believe 
this) and the dead child could not find his peace until his mother took off the shoes 
of bread. 

Bread has always been the basic food of the German people. The lack of it during 
the First and Second World Wars still haunts even the most affluent German of today. 

In viemciiy, in other countries, white bread has always been a status symbol; 
generally the p'.or ate dark rye. In the past, rural bakers were often prevented by 
guild restrictioncj from baJcing white bread. The fact that Central and Southern 
Europe have always suffered from fuel shortages has mad.e centralized bread -baJcing 
preferable to home baking. 

In 1^66, a portrait of a Iliirnberg baker shows both big, round, dark loaves and 
small, oblong, white ones, as well as what we now call finger rolls and pretzels. 
Such daily breads were a far cry from the fancy bakings of Medieval and Modem Gennan.>, 
The baker was a sculptor molding his dough into complex forms, almost always with 
ancient symbolic meanings. These are the famous "Gebildebrote" or picture breads, 
taking the shapes of animals, flowers, wheat and stars. 

German bread (iirot) is almost literally the staff of life for the German. It is 
baked from a variety of flours, from the finely-ground, bleached flour producing the 
white (Weissbrot, Kastenbrot) to the coarse, whole meal,, black bread (Vollkombrot, 
Kommisbrot) of the army ration. Varying shades of light and dark brown, and even 
gray (graubrot) are produced by using unbleached, coarsely-ground flour and Ridding 
molasses. The light or dark brown (Westphalian Pumpernickel) rye breads with their 
dense texture and sweetish taste are nutritious favorites. 

The German housewife (Hausfrau) buys bread in five standard shaposi the broad, 
half-round Brot (Brotlaib); the longbread (Langbrot), a mixture of rye and wheat floui 
and the round bread (Rundbrot, ein Schwarzbrot), white and similar to the American 
loaf I the long rectangular Kastenbrot, the crisp Knockebrot, and the dark thinly- 
slicftd Pumpernickel. 

The Germans eat toast and sandwiches too, but their "toast" is invariably 
sauteed to a crisp brown and is the base for delicious toppings of a relatively 
simple nature, such as creamed mushrooms with tongue, Roquefort cheese with apples or 
the unique gourmet delight, the Toast Miami, of the King's Cafe in Baden-Baden; a 
pan broiled slice of beef filet, pineapple chunks, a^pple slices, a few sections of 
mandarines or tangerines, cream sauce and the cranberry-llko "Preiaelbeeren**. 

Far more prevalent - and prosaic - are the sandwiches, (belegtes Butterbrot) 
open-faced, and often Ujo slices of bread, white or dark, each with a contrasting 
topping! these might be a pairing of ham with sliced hard eggs or chicken salad and 
asparagus tips with mayonnaise. Most common axe the simple bread slices, ranging 
from French style white to the rye and pumpernickel breads topped with many possible 
cheese and meat paste spreads and sausages which are so much a part of German cuisine 
In some rural areas the typical open-faced style fou:id is the "bread sandwich"; one 
slice of pumpernickel is buttered or spread with frech lard or bacon drippings and 
salt, and then sandwiched between two slices of sour rye. 

iXuring the holidays rich breads laced with citrons, nuts and covered with icings 
are rich additions to the festive cuisine (Kuche). The Bishop's Bread (liischofsbrot), 
the Three King's Bread (Dreikonigsbrot) and the Christmas Fruit Bread jHutzlbrotj 
are typical. (continued) 
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Bie "baker's dou^ (Telg) however , is, In a practical and often artistic way, 
used to. produce several varieties of rolls, most of them made from the white or light 
doughs. Ihey aire the heart of the continental breakfast with its manaalado and 
coffee pot. 

Ihe word bread (Erot) has become part of the language itself in its incorpora- 
tion into idioms and cayings of the country as well as being used to designate two 
nf the five "meals" in the German day. Ihe Brotzeitj second breakfast (Zweites 
Prlihstuck), eaten by all at about iOi30, includes belogtes Brotchen and the lifi^t 
repast, (Abendbrot) in the early evening, includes a platter of breads, chewes 
and sausages of various kinds (kalter Aufschnitt). 

Ihe Impxils*^, Sept. 1975 



WHY STUDY GBRHAK - a filmstrip-cassette kit, intended primarily for presentation at 
mcf^tings oi local community and parent groups, sets forth the reasons for studying 
German in SlJople, non-pedogoglG terms. It may be purchased for 50 or borrowed 
fromi AATO Sarvice Centarf 339 Walnut St., PhiladelphU, PA 19106. 



A teaffherMieveloped German game has been presented by PL Assoc. of Missouri. 
SOLL HAN DIE PFERDE NIGHT WECHSBI2J - includes principal parts of the German 
irregular verbs. Playing boards represent "streams" to be crossed. Student "change 
horses" or not as teacher reads from cards (for class of 2^). $2.50 Order fromi 
Iltr. Reva Abelson 

7730 Cornell . 

St. Lruis MO 6330 

GERMAN PEN PALS t Write International House of Philadelphia! 1^0 N. Fifteenth St. 

Philadelphia PA (^^^ ^y^^g j^ggQ^ ^^^^^ 



LUSTIGE GESCHICHTEN t A Graded Reader for Beginning Students, Wa3.1bruck and Henwchel, 
National Textbook Co., Skokle, Illinois 6OO76. Ihls book is a collection of 3O 
stories of between 250 and 300 words in length. Each story is followed by quectlwis 
in German to be answered in German, and by a variety of structure drills. An 
app-mdix offers additional work including vocabulary building exercises with 
wgnates, antonyms, synonyms, prefixes, etc. The stories axe designed to ooncentrat 
on particular grammatical topics. 

Maine FL Newsletter, FbOI 1975 



GERMAN LANGUAGE E^NS 

Domlncan College, San Rafael Information 1 Carol Sparks 

August il^ to 22 1976 CPLTA Lwflguage Inns Coord* 

Deadline I June 15, 1976 1795 Woodeide C!t. 

Concord, CA 9iif5l9 



WHY RUSSIAN? 



Russian Is the second most Important language of science. ''English 
Is the leader, with Russian firmly In second place. This order 
applies to. • .chemistry, physics, geology, mathematics, and bio- 
logical sciences.*' So concludes I.L. Kosin in an article publish- 
ed In Bioscienc e entitled ''The Growing Importance of Russian as a 
Language of Science." 

According to Kosin, out of 26,000 articles, nsports and books In 
physical sciences abstracted in Jan. 1972 by Chemical Abstracts , 
more than 5,200 articles were written in Russian as compared with 
approximately 1,500 articles in the next ranked foreign languages. 

While many Russian scientists are able to read the published re- 
ports of our scientists and make full and effective use of our 
scientific findings, most American scientists are not capable of 
reading the Russian publications. For this reason, American 
scientists are often Ignorant of scientific progress In the 
Soviet Union and waste time and money duplicating work already 
performed there. 

Many American scientists rely on abstracts In English translation, but the number of 
Soviet Journals In translations is "woefully" small compared to the total published, 
says Kosin, and the cost of translated material Is high. 

Kosin believes the science-oriented student will become more selective ?n deciding on 
the first foreign language he studies. "For many. If not most of them," he says, 
"common sense will point to Russian." 

(This statement and Its accompanying Illustration were token from a prospectus pub- 
lished by the Purdue Univ. Dept. of Foreign Languages & Literatures for Russian 
students.) 




RUSSIAN RESOURCES 



o 



The Russian World, Life and Language, by Geneva Gerhart (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Javanovlch, 1974) Is a resource for the Russlafi teacher who wishes to Increase the 
deep cultural content of course offerings. Included: The Man Himself, Names, Cloth- 
ing, Housing, Education, Holidays, Transportation, Play, Speech, Animals, Numbers, 
and Abbreviations and Acronyms. No Price given, 
(from Minnesota Language Review ) 

o 

STARTING YOUNG The Soviet Union believes 
In teaching foreign languages to students 
at an early age. In Moscow, for example, 
there are at least 80 special schools 
which provide 10 years of Intensive 
foreign language Instruction In addition 
to their regular curriculum. For example 
special school 060, located In Kalinin 
Prospekt area of Moscow, one of the most 
modern, the school Is known as the 
"AngllskI Shkola" (the English school), 
where foreign language Instruction begins 
at age 7 and continues through age 17. 
Most of the faculty Is bilingual, most of 
the signs are In Russian and English Is 
taught In a British accent. (Parade) 



(Courtesy FL NEWS EXCHANGE) 



JOB OPENINGS rOR R USSIAN OR ARABIC 

Americans fluent In Russian and Arabic 
are being hired as translators In ever- 
Increasing numbers. The new Job opportu- 
nities have arisen because of America's 
expanded relations with the Soviet Union 
and Arabic countries In recent years. 

"Three years ago we had only three full- 
time translators working In Russian. Now 
we have 22 or 23, and 18 others part-time,' 
said the spokesman for New York's All- 
Language Servie, Inc., one of America's 
largest translation bureaus. The firm, 
which had only one Arabic translator a few 
years ago, now has 11. 
(CJourtesy THE LASSO, Wyoming Humanities) 
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LANCRJAGE GAP 



R»««itly returned from an official visit to the- Soviet Union, Dr. John Ellis, 
Superintendent of the Columbus -PuliLic Schools, in an article" for the Ctolumbus 
DISPATCH had this to say about Aaierifta's *lang"i:age gap"i 

"AawOcaas are not noted for learning foreign languages. This is not the fault. 
tf"tb«- edwy»l3 ■neeesBarllyt althou^ achoola must share some of the blamo* Ihe 
-Hiiaalan adioolM do a much better job. In this area. If we are to function 

• effectively in the world, I believe large nujnbers of Americans must learn 

to speak- foreign languages fluently. Ihe gain in knowledge vail be tremendmis, 
-«id'we will rid ourselves of, a. deficiency that forms the basis ftor ridicule 

• around the world." - ^nnc 

CAPDINAL, October 1975 



RUSSIAN? LAKQUACE JOB POSSIBILITIES A listing of non-traditional job* for 
pecmXo 8P«didn& Susslan has been coiitI»ll«d by D.K, Jarvis for AAT3SBI.** Nowaottor 

of Ootober 197^. . , 

Ertnted d« Iowa For^lgft Language Bulletin 

' October 1975 



Write for films, posters and books iJi Russian 
Educational S«rviMS 

NatioTial Council of AinericftD-6ovia<t Priendshlp 

156 Fifth Avenue #304 , , x 

New York, N.Y. 100 10 (from Missouri Foreiga-i-anguage Joum-a; 



RUSSIAN - SPANISH 

» 



At Poughkoepsi#-H>-So<ilal Sacurity Office, June GUlesple, a cl*iin«.repreflentAtive 
ia-*ftfn ealled upon to interpret for l^paniah or French speaking clients. 

On# of the most chaUenging teats of her linguistic ability came the day there 
arrived at her office an elderly woman who apparently spoke only Russian. »ince 
no one in the office knew Russian, Mrs. Gillespie tried Spanish, in as much as the 
wooaa had a form in her hand which showed she had once lived In Argentina. 

"Indeed she-did speak Spanish", Mrs. GiUespie reports. "However, I am not able 
to understand Sp«inisb- spoken with a Russian accent, so we triod French. Her 
Pr«Kich had been l*>amed In Europe and we s spoken with a clear accent. We unaer- 
atood each other beaAitlfully". 

Language Association Bulletin 

llarch 1976 
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This set of materials represents a slightly different 
approach to the promotion of a single language. The 
creators of these materials were aiming at a set of 
materials which would provide a learning experience in 
and of themselves - In addition to "selling" the language. 
^€? LEARN LATIN? was designed for students, guidance 
counselors, administrators and Latin teachers. The set 
of materials was prepared by Lorraine A. Strashelm, the 
Coordinator for School Foreign Languages, Indiana University^ 
with the cooperation of the Indiana University Departmtnt of 
Latin Resource Committee of the Indiana Classical Conference, 

(From /\CCEm on ACTFL; February 1975) 




hudtes 
Incorporated, In 
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Affirmative Answers to These Questions 
Indicate Excellent Latin Programs 

1. Does the Latin teacher work In close 
collaboration with departments of English, 
History, and Modern Languages in order to 
enrich learning experiences? 

2. Is some emphasis placed upon history, 
literature, philosophy, art, and archaeol- 
ogy as well as upon grammar and syntax? 

3. Are text materials oriented away from 
the narrowly grammatical and factual ap- 
proach to the study of Latin so that stu- 
dents are aw:!ire of the affect of Latin 
culture upon Western Civilization? 

4. Does the teacher create among his stu- 
dents an awfe eness of contemporary politi- 
cal, ethical, and esthetic Issues? 

5. Is an appreciation of the structure and 
bsauty of Latin language Itself la- 
s'^! I led In .le mind of the student? 

6. Do^^ ti teacher Impress upon students 
thftt .c/iH .should not be studied merely to 
serve os an aid In the understanding and 
manipulation of the English language? 

7. Does the student understand the struc- 
ture of the language at his level of a- 
chlevement? 



8. Is each -student given an opportunity 
for meaningful dally recitation? 

9. Are some audlo-l Ingual-vlsual materials 
used to supplement text materials? 

10. Has each pupil attained some skill In 
direct comprehension of written material 
as well as In translation of Latin Into 
English? 

11. Is a minimum of written work required 
throughout the study of Latin? 

12. Have students In advanced classes read 
classical masterpieces with understanding 
and appreciation? 

13. Do students In advanced classes. In 
addition to Latin readings, also read The 
classics In translation In order to cover 
a greater scope of material related +o 
civilization? 

14. Can students In advanced classes read 
Latin prose or poetry with a fair degree 
of direct comprehension. 

(from "Guidelines for Fvaluatlrry foi^^^u 
Language Programs" Supt. of Public '"^st.. 
State of Illinois. FLAND News, March '79 



A LATIN THANKSGIVING 

(In Iambic trimeter) Written 



by the class In Latin 



493, Univ. of No. Dakota 
Courtesy FLAND NEWS 
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Latlna lingua lux et lex es alma pax 
Mea omnia haec cum nil regam aut videbo eria 
Ita alma lingua ago tibl omnes gratlas 

Translation: Latin language, you light and order, you (are) a nourishing peace/ 
all these things you'll be for me when I am In doubt or darkness/ 
,^ and do, cherishing tongue, I give you all my thanks. 

^ 4 5. 
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WHO SAID LATIN WAS A DEAD J\NGUAGE? Faced with predictions that high school Latin 

will be "extinct In all but the best schools by 
1980", Vincent J. Cleary, professor of classics at the University of Massachusetts, 
and several colleagues have brought out a "swinging" new Intermediate textbook In 
Latin. What's different about It? It shows Romans as people who faced the same 
problems as thode of today. Dr. Cleary, with tho help of high school teachers, made 
selections from Roman literature which Include the following: a dramatic comedy of 
the Roman military by Plautus; profiles of Nero; short poems about love, death, and 
"What It was like to be young and very much alive 2,000 years ago". For Information, 
please write: O-spartmsnt of Classical Languages, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01002. 

(FLAND NEWS, October 1975) <;> 

TOMAN SCHOOLS, a booklet prepared and edited by Bonnie Fisher, describes the various 
types of Roman Schools through both Latin and English selections. It also Includes 
bibliography. Instructions for the teacher, discussion questions, and suggested 
learning activities. Send 50* to the Coordinator of School PL's, 317A-313 Memorial 
West; Indiana University, Bloomlngton, IN 47401. 
(FLAND NEWS, October 1975) ^ 

LUCWMUS, 20 GAf/€S FOR THE LATIN CLASS, prepared by Lorraine A. Strashelm. These 
games have been adapted from modem language sources. Packet Includes Information 
on using games In the classroom, vocabulary games, np.mos for grammar drill and rein- 
forcement, and a game for the Bicentennial. Available to Interested teachers for a 
minimum fee of 50<J to cover cost of mailing and risp reduction. Specify by name and 
enclose payment by coin or chock - no stamps or postal orders. Make checks payable 
to: Indiana University. Address requests to: Coordinator for School Foreign Lang. 
Memorial East M21; Indiana University; Bloomlngton, Indiana 47401. 
(THE DIALOG, newsletter by Indiana University Coordinator for School FL , Aug. 1975) 

"Guidelines for Three Levels of Competence in Latin" The contents of this publica- 
tion are based on the deliberations and recommendations of a committee appointed by 
the Illinois Classical Conference to define the nwaning of "level" and provide 
general guidelines for Latin 1,11, and 111. Write to: Paul E. Woods, Director, 
Title III NDEA, 316 South Second Street, Springfield, Illinois 62706. 
(THE LASSO, Wyoming Humanities Newsletter) 

"The Classical World" for January 1973 contains two materials lists of Interest to 
teachers of Latin. One Is entitled "Textbooks in Greek and Latin, 1973 List"; the 
other Is "Sixteenth Annual Survey of Audlovisuals Materials". For those who are not 
subscribers, send 90<t prepaid to Evelyn H. CM ft, Secretary-Treasurer, CAAS, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 19711. 
(THE LASSO, Wyoming Humanities Newsletter) 



"Careers for Classicists", a booklet prepared by a committee of the Anwricau Philo- 
logical Association, useful to Latin Teachers and guidance counselors, Is avallahlo 
for 15* from the Association, University of Illinois, FL Building, Urbana IL 61801. 
(FLAND NEWS, October 1975) ' 



FORUM FOR "ARTES LATINAE" 

The first issue of a nawsletter called THE FORUM for ARTES LATINAE has been publish- 
ed by the Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation, The newsletter reports 
news of activities and experiences of teachers and students of Artes L atina e and 
provides a vehicle for the exchange of ideas on the Innovative teaching of Latin and 
on Increasing enrollment in Latin classes. Persons interested In receiving the 
FORUM may contact L. Heckle, Foreign Language Consultant, Instructional Services 
Division, EBEC, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml, 60611. 
(From Iowa Foreign Language Bulletin, October 1975) 
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LATIN AS A i-Diam? LAIlGiJAGB 



Before the rise of "modem" laxiguti^es forced it into a decline, Latin was the 
language of commerce , the academic world, and the Church which crossed all national 
and Intellectual frontiers. It has never really been replaced, and if a German 
Benedictine monk from Munich has his way, it will once again become an important 
medium of international communication. 

According to Newsweek (August 18, 1975 )» iirother Caelestis Eichenseer began In 
the summer of 1973 a series of eleven two-week, total-immersion seminars in Latin* 
He prepared an illustrated lexicon of 1,200 modem Latlnisms so that his students 
could talk about current topics and the material world of the twentieth century. 
Students arrived by diese liana machina vectoria or aeroplanum pyraulocinetecum 
(diesel train or jet plane), wrote with a gn aphium spheratum (ballpoint pen), and 
asked such contemporary questions as "Qpota hora volatus navis spatialis Incohabitur? 
(when do^^s the next space flight leave?) 

Students ramged from housewives to international business executives. For two 
weeks thoy spoke only Latin, touring the sights of llunich, dining In that city's 
famous restaurants, often baffling the natives who probably thought they had seen 
and heard everything to do with tourists. 

At least one German university - Saaxbrucken - began courses In modem Latin 
in the fall of 1975 t and three German states have accredited them. Brother 
Eichenseer hopes that universities in other countries will follow his J.ead. 



ATTENlTONt Teachers of Classics 

The editors of the Classical World axe askln,/ . t& of latin and Greek at the 
school level to submit it6ma for its "In the • ij?;. colnm* The purpose of the 
column is to promote exciianga of ideas on new or cro/.f, ^} programs in classical 
languages and studies and to help mal^e various resoui - ^nom to teachers on a 
national basis • Short items ( one to three paragraphs An length) are preferred. 
Send to I Rudolf Masciaj^tonio 



FIAND HEWS, March 1976 




The IMPULSE, 
Sept, 1975 



Schools Editor I Sohcul Dii;t riot of Fliilfitaeipiri a 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
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Die New York Times perfunctorily reported on July 29 # 1975 that Congrese passed 
a seven-year extension to the Voting Ri^ts Act and sent the bill to President Pbrd 
to be signed into laKt Ihe bill continues to guarantee bl€lck voting rie^ts while 
broadening its protection to S^panlsh-speaking Anerlcans and other "language minorities 
specifically AslanSf :Didlans and Alaskan natives. 

Before all the laudation beglnsg however, let me ask boldly, "What about the rest 
of the foreign speaking?" How is it that an important place of civil rights legisla- 
tion effectively shuts out a vast portion of the foreign-speaking In America? 

Italians, Greeks, Poles, Slavs, Albanians and others, who are now lumped togethez 
in what la called the "ethnic movement**, have not fared well in legislaticxi or 
government programs designed to bring relief to maligned and discriminated against 
peoples* It la a sad commentary that groups of peoples in oux society become un- 
fashionable and axe excluded A:om attempts at important social advances. 

Phil Foglia "Discrimination in Civil Rights 
Legislation" 

Italo-Amerlcan Times (N«Y«) 
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CZECH ETHHIO HSagTAGE 5OTDIE3 

A minimum of 8? hours of Instructlwi in cixlture and hours of instanictlon in 
language, college level are included in these Instructional Guides! Student Guide 
for the Dialogues and student learning packets for each unit, A video-tape of the 
play, Hedelni ebSd oeskB rodiny. Is l6 minutes In length and the video-tapes to 
accompany the language learning units are 5 to 7 minutes in length, 
Jlomlnal fee charged to partially pay for postage and paper? charges for duplication 
of cassettes • 

Order f^mi O^ch fithnlc Heritage Studies 
6301 iClrkwood Boulevard, S.W. 
P.O.Box 2068 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406 

H E B R E 



EKC offers Newsletter to Hebrew teachers 1 Ihe B'YAD HALASHON Newsletter is published 

three times yearly by the EMC Corporatien of St. Paul, Minnesota. It contains 

articles on methods, "copy-outs" to use for visual presentations, and materials in 

Hebrew for use in class. laterested teachers of Hebrew may write 1 

Mansoor Alyeshmemi, Editor 

B*yad Halashon 

BMC Corporation 

180 S. 6ih Street 

St. Pbul, Minnesota 55101 

A Hebrew Vocabulary game prepared by teachers is offered by the Foreign language Assoc 
of Missouri. BA HBHOV is a game for older beginning students. The game board repre- 
sents a city street of stores. Magnetized monkey and l^ar on unicycles race to the 
end of the street. $2.50 from Dr. Reva Abelson 

7730 Comelli St. Louis MO 63130 
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The recent publication «f Xtailan ITALIAH AMBKICANA marks & turning point in Italian- 
Anerlcan history r A culturzLL and hlstoric^O. review, it is the first academic Journal 
devoted to Italian American pa^l^lpatlon In American civilization. Its contents are 
both historical and contempprai^, including commentary in the humanities, research in 
the social sciences, short stories, poetiy and reviews. Ihe first issue is a blend 
of creative and critical literature, reflecting the journal's comprehensive nature. 

Ihe unprecedented Italian migrations to America and the subsequent experience of 
millions of Italian Americans have, in rrALIAN AMERICANA, a documentary and expressive 
medium. Moreover, the journal illuminates* ah important chapter in American history 
long neglected. The journal's hi^ quality will disabus? those with condescending 
attitudes toward ethnic studi.^e and stimulate fvxther study of a neglected dimension 
of American history. For more information, wricet 

ITALIAN AMERICANA language Assoc. Bulletin, Sept. 1975 

Ketchum Hall #325 

State University of N.Y. College 

1300 Elmwood Ave.} Buffalo, New York 1^222 



TEACHERS OP ITALIAN i Films in Italian concerning Italy today, may be obtained free 

by writing toi Also available core free Video tapes 

Mr. timberto Bonettli RAI Corporation Write i Mrs. Rose Gatto 

1350 Avenue of the Americas Italvision (same address) 

New York, N.Y. 10015 

(from N.Y. State PLT Newsletter, Feb 1975) 



ITALIAN CULTURE TEXTBOOKS 

Two very good and fairly recent textbooks on Italian culture in Italian are presently 
available I 

Servlo feoifici, Italia. Vita e Cultura t Random House, 1970 

Aldo S. Bemardo-Hlgo Mlgnanl, Rltratto del'Iralla i B.C. Heath & Co., 1966 

The only commendable book in Ehgllsh is slightly outdated, but could still bo used 
profitably I Michele Cantarella, The Italian Heritage ! Henry Holt and Co., 1959 

MALT Bulletin, Spring 1975 



Puntl di Partenza by Predrlok J. Bosco and Ellgla Dalbuono-GlaBsman 

Forest House Publication, Washington B.C. 

This is an excellent up-to-date supplementary text for aooond and tiiird y«»ar itaniaa 
classes. Its seven themes deal with subjects students can relate to easily j films, 
means of communicating, a street accident, health and diet, dreams and job hunting. 

Passages reflect varied styles of expression Including journallstlo writing, essays, 
dialogue, poetry, ads, an interview guide and correspondence. The approach encourage ^ 
lively dieousslons and debate. It also contains valuable exercises that the student 
will find fu»- to do, such asi describe the way they see themselves. I would highly 
recomend it to supplement and add Interest to classroom activities or even as a 
basic text for third year students. Gloria Beyerle, Italian Teacher 

o 49. 
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BOOKLET ON CHINESE EDUGATIOW AVAILABLE 

A fascinating booklet on The Sducational Revolution in China 
is available for 70^ (make check payable to Superintendent of 
Documents) from the U.S. Government Prlntins Office. Send 
order to Public Documents Distribution Center, Pueblo, 
Colorado 8l009» The 52 page booklet traces the educational 
revolution begun at I-lao Tse-Tung*s behest in 1966, and sum- 
marizes the basic and distinctive features of the new system 
evolving in China. Principal features of the new system aret 
A purposeful effort on a national scale to grant preferential 

treatment to all "workers and peasants" who are deemed to ha\''a been educationally 
disadvantaged in the past. Emphasis is on practical training and vocational experienc 
as a major part of the formal curriculum. 

Minnesota Language Review, Sept 1975 

NEW VOCABULARY GliflUCK - One of the newest education products in Japan is a toilet 
tissue called "Please English", marketed by the Yokohama paper firm. When the companj 
found itself overstocked, they decided to capitalize on the study-consciousnesa of 
Japanese consumers. Each unit of a roll consists of six seamed sheets on which is 
printed an English word and its Japanese equivalent. "This enables the user to read 
over and over again the six English" words •until "ths^ydll is gone, "Please English" 
was originated by Takezo Suzuki, ^9» president of the firm, who says he hit upon the 
idea when he overheard mothers at a PTA meeting discussing how to help their children 
develop English vocabularies. According to Suzuki, "We are selling more than 7»000 
cases a month J" .. 

PUBLICATimS FOCUS ON VLLTOAliESE REFUGEES 

fcite for publications in the Vietnamese Refugee Education Series to: 
Center for Applied Linguistics 

l6ll North Kent Street} Arlington, Virginia 22209 - 

English-Vietnamese Phrasebook with Useful V/ork List (for Vietnamese speakers) 
$3 #00; Accomp'iinying cassette tapes - $13 #00. 

Same as above but for English speakers. Simplified Vietnajnese for Americetns 
with a semi-phonetic re-spelling, pronunciation guide. $2,00; tape - $6.00 

Handbook for Teachers of Vietname^^^ Students ; Hints for dealing with cultural 
differences in schools - $1.00 

A Selected Annotated Bibliography for Teaching: English to Speakers of Vietnamese 
Information on classroom and resource materials - Jlil«50 

A Personnel Resources Directory for the Education of Vietnamese Refugees 

Information on available educators who possess special expertise in teaching 
content subjects in Vietnamese or English as a second language - $1.00 

LANGUAGE CHAOS - Tens of thousands of Vietnamese youngsters, clutching dictionaries 

they are barely able to read and nodding assent to questions they do 
not understand, have entered public schools across the United States. Bilingual 
teaching materials are scarce and few adults with Vietnamese language skills have been 
hired to help. The Ehglish-as-a-second-lar.guage approach, which does not require the 
instructor to know the students' native tongue, is being most widely used around the 
country to teach English to the Vietnamese, as well as to other immigrants. The 
Vietnamese have arrived in the United States at a time vrtien bilingual education is in 
vogue. The number of bilingual Vietnamese-English classes will probably increase once 
Federal money reaches the school systems. 

San Francisco Chronicle, October 20, 1975 
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Summer Workshops 

Tenth Annual Program for Teachers 
Where - Berkeley, CA 
When - June 21 to July 23, 19/6 
Inf oirmatlon I Admissions Office 

School of Education, U. of Qk^.. . ... 

1605 Tolman Hall 
Berkeley CA 9^720 

Summer Seminars for PL Dept. Chrm» and 

Administrators 
Seminax East: June 14- l8, 1976 

Wayne State U, 

Detroit, Michigan 
Seminar West: Juno 21-15 • 1976 

3t:inford U. 

Palo iilto CA 

Information: ADFL «-^^^--.;- ^4*.., 

62 Fifth ..ve. N*.y. N.Y. 10011 

Mix and Hatch Mini-courses in Education, 

French, German, Latin, Spanish 
Where: Indiana Univorsity 
When: Summer 1976 

Information: Dr. Roliort Layfayette 
Secondary Education, Hm 33O 
Indiana U.| Bloominffton Ind. ^7^01 

Foreigi Languages and Literature 
French, Spanish, Gorman and Classical 

Studies (also Foreign Study ProgTEims) 
Where: Western Washington State College 
Whien: Summer 1976 

Information: Dept. of F.L.-and Literature 
Western Washington State College 
Bollingham, Washington 98225 

Concordia Summer Language Villages 
Where: Moorhead, Minn. 
When: Summer 1976 
Information: Odell Berknesn 
Concordia College Language Villages 
Concordia College, Moorhoad Minn. 5656O 

Summer Prograrts in Europe _ ^ ^ 

Where : France , Austria , Spalfi" 
When: Suiomor 1976 
Information: Dept. F.L. 
U. of No. Iowa; Cedar Iowa 506l3 

Trans-European Student Programs 
Where: Germany, France, Switzerland or 

Austria 
When: July, August 1976 
.Information: Trans-European Student 
Programs I Box 1485 
Jamestown HD 58W)1 
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>jid Study Programs 

CFLTA Road Shows for 1976 . 
"Professional Growth Workshop for Teachers" 
"Development of Slide/Sound Cult;^ Units 
and their use in Teaching Cultuy# and 
Conversation" 
"The' Implementation of a Self-Paai«j. F.L. 

Program at the College Level" 
Information: Muriel Garcia, Road Show Co. 
2^26 Palomer Ave.; Ventura CA 93003 

Unique Pro-ams of Sumer Study ig cg jC FLT 
Where: France, Germany or Spain 
wlien: July 1-Aug. 12, 1976 (Deadline May3) 
Information: Summer Session, U. a# Minn. 
135 Johnston Hall 
Ilinn. Minn. 55^*55 

Summer Field Studies 1976 
Series of weekend Field Studies iiioluding 
Bicentennial America, the South, IrfRo West, 
South Seas, Three Continents, LatJ^ America 
Information: CA Field Studies 

34-62 Golden West Way 
Layfayette CA 9^5^9 . 

CFLTA I^gusi/ace Inns 

One week residence programs of coimplete 
immersion in French, Garman or S^j^Miish 
language and culture* The Inn jflw^prams 
will include conversation, grammaac and 
pronunciation study suited to tht peeds of 
each student; modem idioms, lit€i:p».ture , 
poetry, drama, singing, dancing, handi- 
crafts, discussions of raotivatioa*! tech- 
niques, individualized and huma«49^ 
struction, cultural events and o-Wxer 
activities. 

Spanish Inn: directed by Dr. RontWL Young 

Held in Tecate, Ba4a CA 
French Inn: directed by Miss Ann^^Marie 

Joyce of Dominican CtelJege 
German Lnn: directed by Mrs. Irjpgjoxi Hunte 
Both French and German Inns will ¥e held 
at iJominican College in San Rafael. 
When: August 1^1^ to August 22 1976 
College credit available . 
Information: Misa Carol Sparks 

CFLTA Language Inn 9 <Jo. 
1795 Wood$ide Court 
Concord CA 9^519 

Summer Lanpgiago Institute 
Where: Europe 

When: Juno 1^ throuf^i. /lUgust 6, Xf?6 
Information: Dif. Charles Porter, i)ircctor 
Yale Summc;r Language Institute 
305 Crown St. DE-1 
Now Haven, OT 065?<0 
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Two unique travel-study progranis vdll highlight San Jose Stnte Unlvornity *s summer 
1976 offerings 1 

PERU : Three GoOi^raphios , Fivc* Aorlds - June 23 to July 22 
COLOi-BIu : Ecology and Culture - ;.ugust 1 to 30 

DOth the Peru and Colombia travel studies consist of in-depth st iiies of all geographi- 
cal cultural areas of thi:;sc countries, including co^.st, iJidean highlands > md Amazon 
B«aSin, The Inca centers ..f Cuzco and M^chu Picchu in P^ru rare par^xllclL.d by the 
Ghibcha cejiters in the aiu^i surrounding Bogota in Colombia. Ttie ia-ACZon of Letlcia, 
Colombia .and Iqultos, P^-ru offv.:r bases for the study of the plant and animal life, 
and the stili-prinitive jungle tribes flourishing in the world's greatest jungle. 

Seashore ecological studies on the Colombian Caribbean contrast with those of Peru's 
famed Humboldt Current. L^xperi.Tiental f'::rming in all areas, especially in the Callejon 
do Huaylas of P^ru and th-j east ern Ilanoc of Colombia, suggest attempts at the solutior 
of the world's food problem in these third world nations. 

Five semester units, graduattJ or undergraduate, fro:i Scu\ Jose State University; $1200 
fee includes cost of units as •rell as all other living and travel expense within the 
respective country. HI international trrjisportaticn is additional. 
Contact: Dr. Richard 0, Smith, Chairm.an, Dc-pt. of .>{atural Science 

San Jojt: St^tt^ University 

San Josj, 9[d92 



Srxth"3ummer Iristitute in 5Vi?lri for Tc?.chers Giiadela.iara, Mexico 
Where - Scria, 230 Kilometers north of Madrid rfiierw - Mexico 



When - Summer 1976 

Information: Prof, Adolf o Franco, Director 
University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 5Q613 



/ncn - Summer 1976 
Information: International Cultural 
Exchange; P.O. Box kkk 
Running Springs, C/v 92382 



Spanish Heritage iaSsocl?tlon 
Where - i^Iadrid, Seivlll-, Granada, Costc^ 
del Sol 

;*hen - July 5 "^o Augusi c . 1976 
Information! SHA, 115-10 Queens Blvd. 

Forest Hills, New York, N.Y, 

Zip - 11373 

Madrid Special Study Session 
Wliore - Madrid, Spain 
When • Open 

Information: Ertudlo Int^.-rr. irional Sampere 
P.O. Box 5^09 
Gr?nd C>;.^ntral Station 
New xork, rJ.Y. 10017 

Summer l^nm'^-^'^ Camp - Spain 
Where - Ceredilla, Spain 
When - Sumur 1976 

Information: iSstualo Lntemacional Sampere 
P.O. Box 5^409; Grand Central Station 
New York, N.Y. 1C017 

Mexico Cair Tours 
Where - Mexico 

When - June 21 to Sept. 6, 1976 
Information J Mexico Car Toucs 
P.O. Box 691 

Culvor City, OA 90230 55 



Instituto Espanol 

Where - Rollins College and Guatemala 
ifiien - July 6-24 1976 - College 

July 25- Aug. l6, 1976 -Guatemalr 
Information: Dr. Elinor S. Miller 

Box 1028 

Rollins College 

Winter Park, Florida 32789 

Quad alajara Summer Session (Mexico) 
Professor G.L. C»ddo 
University of San Diego 
San Diego, CA 92110 

Study Tr av el Spain, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1335 

Rock IsLand, 111. 6l201 

Schoo l Year Abroad , Dept. D (Spain) 
SamuJl Phillips Hall 
iindovjr, Mass. 01810 

State Unlv qrsi ty of DuranRO 
Romance Language Institute 
P.O. Box 527 
Durango, DGO, Mexico 
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